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Notes. 


EAR-PIERCING. 


THE custom of piercing the ears, in one form 
or another, is common to almost. all 
countries and races of mankind. It has been 
associated, however, at different periods and 
in different places, with widely varied ideas. 
First, of course, there is the obvious utili- 
tarian object in perforating the lobe of the 
ear—that ornaments (or, in some cases, 
amulets) may be suspended fromit. Piercing 
for this purpose has been practised chiefly 
by the female sex, although in many 
nations (and even in our own during the 
Elizabethan period) it has extended to the 
male also. Secondly, there is the practice 
of piercing for medicinal purposes, particu- 


larly for the cure of sore eyes, which, as | 
numerous kind replies to a recent query of | 
mine in these columns have shown, is still | 


more or less’ prevalent in this country. 


No doubt the curative effects of the little | 


operation are in reality due to the counter- 
irritation thereby set up, but, unless I am 
much mistaken, the origin of the practice 


must be sought in the once widespread | 
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belief in the beneficent properties of gold 
|when brought into close contact with the 
body. Thirdly, there is the association of 


ear-boring with servitude, of which we have 
the principal example in Exodus xxi. 6 :— 
“*Then his master shall bring him unto the judges ; 
| he shall also bring him to the door, or unto the 
| door-post ; and his master shall bore his ear through 
| with an awl; and he shall serve him for ever.” 


The same directions occur in Deuteronomy 
xv. 17, and doubtless represent a practice 
common amongst Oriental peoples at that 
period, symbolizing the permanent attach- 
ment of the domestic slave to the house of 
his master. Pierced ears are said to have 
denoted servitude among the Phcenicians. 

There is, however, a fourth and more 
interesting connexion in which we meet with 
this custom of ear-piercing, both in the old 
and new worlds. In all nations there are 
ceremonies connected with the period of 
adolescence, commonly of a nature partly 
religious and partly social, marking the 
development of the boy, and his approach 
to man’s estate. Among savage and quasi- 
civilized peoples some degree of bodily 
suffering usually accompanies these “ rites 
of initiation,’ designed partly, perhaps, 
to propitiate the malignant powers, and 
partly to test the endurance and self-control 
of the neophyte. As civilization advances, 
however, such ceremonies tend to become 
more and more purely symbolic, though the 
idea of physical pain often remains asso- 
ciated with them. (Perhaps the “slight 
blow on the cheek ’’ which accompanies the 
Pax tecum of the bishop in the Latin rite of 
confirmation has some such significance.) 
The custom of piercing the ears appears as 
a ceremony of this nature in several widely 
separated parts of the world. 

It existed in ancient Peru, where it formed 
an important religious ceremony, the young 
nobles undergoing it in the great Temple of 
the Sun. In the case of princes of the blood 
royal the Inca himself performed the rite, 
piercing the lobes of the boys’ ears with a 
golden pin. 

It is also a custom of very ancient usage 
in India, and is thus described in Sir M. 
Monier-Williams’s work on ‘ Brahmanism 
and Hinduism,’ 3rd edition, p. 360. He 
tells us that after the ceremony of cutting 
the hair in the seventh or eighth year 
“another ceremony followed, called Ear-boring 
(Karnavedha). This was treated by some as a dis- 
tinct religious rite The boy was fed with honey or 
something sweet and made to sit down with his face 
towards the east. Then two perforations were made 
in his right ear, and a particular Mantra from the 
last hymn of the Sama-veda was recited. Its first 
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words may be thus translated, ‘ Let us hear what is 
good with the ears, let us see what is good with the 
eyes.’ A similar operation was performed on the 
left ear, except that three perforations were made 
and a different Mantra from the Rig-veda (vi. 75. 3 
recited. The text may be thus translated: ‘This 
bowstring drawn tight upon the bow and leading to 
success in battle, repeatedly approaches the ear, as 
if embracing its friend and wishing to say something 
agreeable, just as a woman makes a murmuring 
sound (in her husband's ear).’ The only apparent 
reason for reciting this Mantra at the Karnavedha 
Sansk4ra is that the word Karna cccurs in it.” 


In Southern India the ears are pierced 
at a very early age, and in some places it is 


Nl 
| with, kissing, and playfully biting the ears 
of the beloved were well-known expressions 
|of amour in the ancient world, and it is 
| difficult to avoid the inference that the jewel 
| which the Athenian boys are said to have 
worn in the right ear was of erotic signifi- 
;cance. In any case, the custom appears 
| to be deserving of closer attention than it 





| has yet received from anthropologists and 


| students of folk-lore. By. °C. 





| 
| HAMPSHIRE: ITS FORMATION. 


customary for the mother to amputate a/| 


joint of one of her fingers as a votive offering 
to the gods on the same occasion. It is not 
customary to bore a boy’s nostril except 
when an elder son has died in infancy, when 
the new-born boy has a ring inserted in his 
nose, in the hope that the malignant powers, 
mistaking him for a girl, may pass him over. 

In Burmah “ ear-boring’”’ is a great cere- 
mony, especially in the case of girls, but one 
apparently more of a social than of a reli- 
gious character, being accompanied by much 
domestic festivity. An interesting account 
will be found in Mrs. Forsyth’s book ‘Among 
Pagodas and Fair Ladies.’ 

There is so little literature on the subject 
that I have not been able to obtain par- 
ticulars respecting ear-piercing in other 
countries where it is prevalent, but pro- 
bably more or less of a religious character 
attaches to the rite in most places where 
it is practised with boys. I remember 
reading in the ‘Life of Lafcadio Hearn’ 
that he and his brothers all wore gold rings 
in their ears in boyhood, a custom which was 
associated in idea with the three Divine 
Persons, a third wound being made over 
the boy’s heart. Perhaps some reader could 
throw further light on this subject. 

Ear-piercing seems to have been in vogue 


during the last century at more than one | 


English public school, but probably it would 
be assuming too much to see any connexion 
between this form of the practice and the 
rites which we have been considering. At 
the same time, so many curious customs are 
found amongst schoolboys that the fact 
may be just worth mentioning. 

These very fragmentary notes do not, of 
course, furnish sufficient matter on which 
to found a theory explanatory of the sym- 
bolism attaching to the rite of ear-piercing, 
but the idea naturally suggests itself that 
in some cases a connexion may exist between 
this custom and the ancient notion which 


associates the external ear in @ peculiar | 


way with the amative faculties. Toying 


| Ir has been shown in ‘ N. & Q.’ (11S. ii. 212) 
| that the totals of the county hidages recorded 
|in Domesday Book agree very closely with 
the hidage for Mercia and Wessex given in 
| the ‘ Tribal Hidage’ ; further, that the gross 
| totals may be divided into parallel groups 
|exhibiting a like correspondence. Such 
grouping must be tentative at first, but 
may in time lead to the identification of 
all or most of those unknown tribal districts 
which are the difficulty of the list. 
Hampshire provides an opportunity for 
testing the parallel suggested. It was 
already a well-defined district in 755 (‘ A.-S. 
Chron.’), though the name, of course, may 
not be so early. Further, we have Bede’s 
| statement that Wight had 1,200 hides about 
660. This would be an excessive number 
for the island alone, although Bede appears 
to have understood it so,* but may easily be 
accepted if the Jutish settlements on the 
mainland be included. The limits of these 
|are fairly clear, as indicated in Mr. R. A. 
| Smith’s article in the ‘ Victoria History of 
| Hampshire’ (i. 373n.), being formed by a 
|line E.S.E. from King’s Somborne to Chi- 
chester, with the addition of the Meon 
Valley. For the Domesday Survey Mr. J. H. 
Round’s articles in the ‘ Victoria History ’ 
| have been used in the following attempt. 
| The hundred divisions existing in 1086 
/cannot be regarded as primitive, especially 
|in the centre of the county, but taking them 
| as they stand we obtain the following results, 
| omitting fractions: Isle of Wight, 200 hides ; 
New Forest, 258; Southampton district, 








* Bede gives 300 hides to Thanet, which has 
26,000 acres ; on the same liberal scale Wight, with 
93,000 acres, might have had over 1,000 hides. It 
is interesting to note that Kent and Surrey together 
have 1,480,000 acres, which number is reduced to 
1,300,000 if about one-eighth is allowed for the 
former excessive amount of woodland and heath in 
those counties. On the scale of Thanet they could 
then contain the 15,000 hides assigned to Kent in 
| the ‘ Tribal Hidage.’ 
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241; Meon district, 322; Porchester dis- 
trict, 142 ;—1,163 in all. This is not very 
far from Bede’s 1,200 hides, and part, at 
least, of the defect will be explained later. 
One section of these figures may be ques- 
tioned, viz., the inclusion of the hundreds of 
KXing’s Somborne (111 hides) and Buddles- 
gate (39) in the Southampton district. 
Their southern parts (e.g., Netley) are cer- 
tainly within the Jutish limit, but the 
northern parts are outside. Domesday 
Book records that to the manor of King’s 
Somborne belonged the soke of two hun- 
dreds, and these were probably the hundreds 
last named. They had 150 hides between 
them, as if forming the moiety of an older 
district of 300 hides from which they had 
been parted. The other 150 hides may have 
been around Southampton, but possibly 
should rather be sought at Winchester. 
Here, Mr. Smith (in the article referred 
to) argues, the Britons long retained a 
district or little kingdom, which ultimately 
fell to the West Saxon king without strife. 
Such an addition to his realm might explain 
the king’s gift of Winchester to the church 
there, for it would probably be easier for 
him to grant newly acquired territory than 
to alienate part of his hereditary lands. 

Ii King’s Somborne and Buddlesgate 
cannot be included in the Jutish sphere, 
compensation for their 150 hides must be 
found in the central hundreds of Esselie and 
Fawley ; in justification it can be pointed 
out that the 51 hides in Alresford included 
4 hides in Soberton, in the Meon country. 

Domesday Book reveals a close connexion 
between the Isle of Wight and the New 
Forest district ; each of the seven hundreds 
in the latter had hides in the Island appur- 
tenant to one or more of its manors. Per- 
haps the true figures for these districts were : 
Wight, 250 hides ; New Forest, 208. 

The central hundreds of Hampshire were 
Fawley (97 hides) with Falmere (1), Esselie 
(34), and Mantesberg (77 or 838). To these 
an addition must be made on account of the 
ancient reduction of the 100 hides of Chil- 
combe to 1 (in Falmere). Maitland has 
pointed out (*D.B. and Beyond,’ 496-8) 
that most of this reduction had been re- 
covered before 1086, only 28 hides being 
missing then. The true total will thus be 
237, and perhaps another 50 should be added 
for Winchester, which is not described in 
Domesday Book. An original central group 


of 300 hides is thus suggested. 

In the northern half of the county two 
noteworthy groupings, each of six ‘ hun- 
around | 


dreds,” appear in early records 
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Basingstoke and Wallop. In 1274 the 
former group of six hundreds consisted 
of Basingstoke, Burmanspit, Hodington, 
Overton, Holdshott, and Chuteley. With 
Hodington should probably be taken the 
Domesday hundreds of Odiham and Edefel. 
There were 438 hides in these eight hundreds. 
If to these be added the 50 hides of the 
monastic manor-hundred of Crundle, cut 
off the outer edge, and the 1044 of the ad- 
jacent Neatham, a total of 5923 hides—in 
round numbers, 600—is obtained for this com- 
pact north-eastern quarter of the county, 
a district that was little or not at all inter- 
fered with by outlying members in or of 
other hundreds. The argument is that a 
primitive group of 600 hides in six ‘“ hun- 
dreds”’ was cut down by successive par- 
titions to about 400 hides, the tradition 
being maintained all along by assigning 
six ‘ hundreds ”’ to the central manor. 

The six hundreds appurtenant to Wallop 
in 1086—paying the “third penny ”’ to it— 
are not known, but (following indications 
afforded by Andover deanery) were probably 
Broughton (107 hides), Andover (122), 
Welford (67), Evinger (98), Hurstbourne (19), 
and Clere (56), having a total of 469 hides. 
If to these be added Barton Stacey (41) and 
Micheldever (116), we obtain 626 hides. 
These probably embrace the 600 hides which 
may be conceived as the primitive canton of 
Wallop. Of the hundreds named, Welford, 
Evinger, and Micheldever are artificial 
monastic hundreds, and the last is composed 
of members in several parts of the county, 
viz., Micheldever proper, Cranbourne to the 
west, Durley and Curdridge near Bishop’s 
Waltham (in the Jutish district), Farley 
Chamberlain, Candover, and Abbot’s Worthy 
(see Mr. F. Baring’s ‘ Domesday Tables,’ 192). 
The apparent excess of 26 hides may there- 
fore reasonably be added to supply defects 
in the Southampton hidage, and then {as 
already hinted) there will appear some 
indication that there was anciently a dis- 
trict of 300 hides around that town. 

The recorded hidage of the county is 
2,620, without making any allowance for 
Winchester or for Southampton. Probably, 
therefore, the standard or ideal hidage was 
2,700, thus grouped :— 

North-east Basingstoke... 600 hides. 


North-west .... Wallop 600 ,, 
Central Winchester... 300 ,, 
South Wight ., B-.. 


It has already been suggested in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
that in the ‘ Tribal Hidage’ the 1,200 hides 
of Wight are the sum of those of the Gifla 
(300), Hicea (300), and Wihtgara (600). The 
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Winchester group may be the 300 of Sweor- 
dora; and the 600 hides each of the East 
and West Willa may possibly be the origin 
of the groups round Basingstoke and Wallop. 
Now that we have proceeded thus far, 

wider deductions at once offer themselves. 
May not the northern half of Hampshire be 
the extreme southern limit of the Chiltern- 
dwellers’ country ? If so, their 4,000 hides 
would occupy a compact area on both sides 
of the Thames, thus :— 

North Hampshire... . 1200 hides. 

Central and East Berks... 1200 ,, 

South Oxford (Chiltern)... 7750 ,, 

South Bucks +9 os TED 5 
Hertfordshire (Tring) ... 100. ,. 
According to Mr. Baring’s * Domesday 
Tables’ there were 1,180 hides in Berkshire 
from Bray westward to Kintbury, 748 in the 


' the above, d. 19 


Aylesbury and (present) Chiltern hundreds | 


of Buckingham, and 100 in Tring. 
Oxford hidage I have not been able to study, 


but the Chiltern Hundreds of that county | 


* round Bensington 


‘43 hundreds 
manor; and 


ancient royal 


were the 
or Benson, an 


the remaining hides may perhaps be found 
in Thame and Dorchester. The Berkshire 


1,200 divide into two groups of about 600 
hides each. The remainder of Berkshire 
(excluding Abingdon Abbey’s 100 hides of 
Hormer) had 1,212 hides, apparently the 
1,200 hides of the Unecungga (or Wantage), 
If the Berkshire hundreds be arranged 
somewhat differently, viz., upon the lines 
of the old rural deaneries, the following 
hidages result : Reading (451) and Walling- 
ford (117), 568; Newbury, 654; Abingdon 
(the north end of the county, including 
Wantage), 1,280. J. BROWNBILL, 





INSCRIPTIONS IN BURIAL-GROUND 
OF ST. JOHN’S, WESTMINSTER. 
(See ante, pp. 302, 403.) 

In my earlier articles I gave the inscriptions 
on headstones in this burial-ground. I now 

record those on 
STONES LYING FLAT. EAST WALL. 
Beginning at the south end. 

163. Jane Brocken, d. Aug. 16, 
Also Jane, w. of Mr. 
above, d. Aug. 1, 
Brocken, d. Aug. 4, 1833, a. 76. Also Mr. 
Brocken, d. Mar. 25, 1837, a. 52. Mrs. 
Ann Brocken, d. Feb. 23, 1846, a. 6(3). 

164. Richard — Hillary, [s. of] — Hillary, of 
{Horsefe]rry Road, d. 19 Feb., 1843, a. 6 mths. 
Also Mr. Richard Hillary, f. of the above, d. 

April, —4, a. 5(2). 


1818, a. 67. Also Mr. John 


Mary 


The | 


165. Mrs. Jane, [w. of] [JJ]ohn H[owis] of [Mill]- 
bank, d. —, a. 71. Also the above Mr. John 
Howis, d. 14 Feb., 1808, a. 76. 

166. The fi umily of John and Elizabeth Apple- 


ford. Six children who died from 8 days to 12 
years and 5 weeks old: Ann, d. 11 April, 1803. 
Harriot, d. 13 April, 1809. James, d. 8 Aug., 
1814. Sarah, d. 16 Aug., 1814. Charles, d. 
1 Sept., 1814. John, d. 11 March, 1817. Also 
Alfred Anthony, d. 20 Oct, 1817, a. 2 yrs. 1 m. 


Eliza, d. 18 March, 1823, in her 13th year. 

167. Elizabeth, d. of James and [Eliza]beth 
Monnington. Also Thomf{as] [Monn]ington, gt ho 
died in injfaney. Also Mr. J— Monnington, f. of 
July, 1831, a. 67. Also Mrs. 
Susanna Washington, d. of the above, d. Aug., 
1831, a. 35. a Elizabeth A neti w. of 
the [above] Mr. James M—....in her 75th year. 

168... .60.8: OF Yrs. he Sarah St[fanton], 
w. of the .who departed this....September 
the....aged ‘61 yrs. Also Mary Baldwin, sister 
of the above Sarah Stanton. . departed this life 
30 Dec., —. aged 78. 


169. .... ber, 1814....Fanny Hewson, (widow? ) 


of the reoega (5). May, 1836, a. 78. Also 
| of..« -bertson....to the above,....Dec., 1842, 
a. 

170. ...-Langley, Esq., [of La]ngley Lodge 


in the....of Tipperary, Ireland,....d. 16 June, 


180-, a. 46. 

171. ....Miles....a. 66. Also the body of 
Mrs. Mary Miles, w. of the above Mr. John Miles, 
d. 12 Oct., 1819, a. 46. Also the above Mr. John 

| Mile os, d. 25 Feb., 1829, a. 86. 





| Susannah Heath, Ww 


1804, a. 18. | 
John Brocken, mother of the | 


George | 


172. “Sa ic W “Renate late of Knightsbridge, 
d. 10 May, 1802, a. 52. An affectionate husband, 
a tender?father. 


173. Mary Gallant, d. 30 Sept., 1739, a. 6(1). 
Also William Gallant, husband of the above, 
d. 30 Oct., 1755, a. 78. 

174. [Lllegihle.] 

175. [Tlegihle.] 

176. Mr. Val®® Chittock, d. 13 Nov., 1786, 
a. 50. Sarah Chittock [died] 10 May, 1796, 
a. 58. Also Mr. William Chittock, d. 28 Nov., 
1834, in his 69th year. Harriot, w. of Mr. John 


of this p., d. Jan. 19, 1836, a. 63. 
of the above Mr. William 

1838, a. Mr. John Chit- 

in his 77th year. 

— Jan., 1812 

11 Oct., 


. hittock, 
Catherine Matilda, w. 
Chittock, d. Feb. —, 
[tock] d. April .... 
177. .... Morris, of this p., d. 
-.-, and Ann his w., d. at Staines, 
1833. in her 79th year. 

178. Charles Heath, builder, of Bentinck 
Street, St. Mary le bone, d. Sept. 8, 1804, a. 76. 
of the above, d. April 7, 
| 1784, a. 62. And four of their chn., namely, 
: sons and 2 daughters, the eldest of whom, 
a w. of James Gray, of St. Giles in the 

Fields, d. Jan. 6, 1778, a. 22. 

Let not thine eye this tomb inspect 

And still the duty of thy Soul neglect. 
Also Mrs. Sarah Millard, niece to the above Mr. 
Charles Heath, w. of Mr. Thomas Millard, Corn 
Factor, of St. Marylebone, d. 12 Dec., 1818, 
a. (5)8. The above Mr. Thomas Millard, d. 





| 27 May, 1825, a. 65. 


, 9 mths, 


LO. «5 Thomas .... 

180. [IMegible.] 

181. Mary Ann Hollands, d. June 7, 1810, a a. 7. 
Frederick Hollands, d. Feb. 11, 1821, a. 5 _. 
John en f. of the above, d. Sept. 
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16, 1827, a. 50. Emma Hollands, w. of the above, | 


d. Nov. 29, 1837, a. 61. 

182. Martha, d. of William and Elizabeth 
Halding, d. 26 Dec., 1830, in her fourth year. 
E(m)ily, d. of the above, d. 1 Nov., (183)1, a. 
— months. 

183. ....rth(a) Pa...., of 
d. 29 Aug., 1849, a. 65. 

184. Eli.... died 6 Dec., 1843, in her 52nd 

year. Also Mary Badcock, mother of the above, 
d. Dec. 22, 1847, a, 79, Also Mary Walby, d. 
March 20, 1853. 
' 185. Mr. John Gough, late Quarter-Master of 
the Royal East Middlesex Militia, and Governor 
of H.M. General Penitentiary, Millbank, d. 
9 July, 1824, in his 51st year, leaving a wid. and 
5 children. Mary Euphemia, 3rd dau. of the 
above, died of a decline, 2 March, 1843, a. 26. 
James Latham Clarke, son-in-law of the above, d. 
after a few hours’ illness, 1 Sept., 1849, a. 42. 

186. William James Horton, d. 25 July, 1846, 
a. 5 months. Herbert Horton, d. 20 Dec., 1850, 
a. 3 months. 

187. Mrs. Ann Mallet, d. 29 Feb., 1812, a. 68. 
Mr. William Mallet, d. 25 Nov., 1825, a. 51. Mr. 
John Miller, son-in-law of Mrs. Ann Mallet, d. Oct. 1, 
1830, a. 70. Sarah Maria Haselwood, grand-dau., 
of John Miller, d. June 12, 1836, a. 11 weeks. 
Mr. William Miller, [so]n of Mr. John Miller, 
d. Jan. 20, 1837, a. 37. Mrs. Sarah Canter Miller, 
— of the above Mr. John Miller, d. —, 1853, a. 80, 

188. Robert Jeffries, of 2nd Battn. Cold- 
stream Guards, d. Oct. 12, 1837, a. 23. Son of 
John and Mary Jeffries, of Swardstone, Norfolk. 

189. Two children of William and Elizabeth 
Blackburn, of Millbank Street, namely, James, 
d. Feb. 14, 1801, a. 3; John, d. Feb. 20, 1803, 
a. 6 yrs. 7 mths. Also four (sic) children of the 
above: Ann, d. Sept. 28, 1805, a. 4; Edwd., 
d. Aug. 21, 1807, a. 7 yrs. 7 mths.; John, d. 
Dec. 3, 1800, a. 3 yrs. 3 mths. ; Grace, d. Jan. 11, 
1810, a. 1 yr. 7 mths.; George, d. March 13, 
1820, a. 3 yrs. 10 mths. Also.... 

190. Five chn. of John and Susanna Blackburn, 
of Millbank Street, namely, John Mitchell, d. 
Aug. 10, 1789, a. 9 mths. 15 days; Mary, d. Dec. 
24, 1796, a. 4 yrs. 5 mths. 16 days: Edwd. 
Deady, d. May 20, —, a. 3 mths.; Elizabeth, 
d. Mar. 25,'1802, a. Ll yr. 8 m’ths; Mary Ann, d. 
Sept. 3, 1804, a. 4 yrs.14 days. Also the above 
Susanna Blackburn, d. Jan. —, 1805, a. 4(1) years. 
Also [SJara[h] Elizabeth, daughter.... 

191. Sarah, w. of Mr. 
farrier, late ...., d. Oct. -, 1791. Also Mr. 
Benjamin [Thomas], s. of the above, d. Oct. 7, 
179(1), a. 20. Also Mr. Benjamin Thomas, husb. 
of the above Sarah, d. April 22, 1805, a. 62. Mr. 
Thomas Street, son-in-law of Mr. B. Thomas, 
d. Nov., 1805. Mary Ann Street, — of the above, 
d. July, 1831. 

192. Mr. John White, of Vine Street, d. Sept. —, 
a. 48. Mrs. Elizabeth White, mother of the 
above, d. Dec. 23, 1803, a. 72. Mr. John Francis 
White, s. of Mr. John White, d. Sept. 27, 1804, 
a. 24. Mrs. Jane Marsh, d. 22 Sept., 1812, in 
her 72nd year. Mrs. Ann Maria White, relict of 
Mr. John White, d. 9 Jan., 1827. 

193. In memory of Olivia Selby, Mary Selby, 
Robert Selby, Robert (sic) Selby, and Fanny 


the above, 


Selby, chn. of Mr. Robert Walmisley and Eliza- 
beth his w., who each died under 10 mths. old. 


Be[{njamin] Thomas, | 





194, Mr. Robert D—, s. of the above, 
[d.] Nov. 12, —, a 21. ([Chajrles Robert, [s. of] 
Willifam] Daniel, ....a. 10 mths..... [Mar ? Jy 


Daniel....Mark Daniel... .1825. 

195. William, s. of William and (Mary) Gifford, 
of this p., d. June, 1810, a. (3) yrs. 8 mths. 17 days. 
John Humphery Gifford, d.10 Aug., 1810, a. 1 yr. 
10 mths. 28 days. Mr. Richard Gifford, d. 19 Oct., 
1829, a. 26. Mrs. Mary Gifford, d. 12 Dec., 
1836, a. 53. 

196. William Jeremiah Atkins’ Watson, b. 
2 March, 1811; d. 2(8) March, 1812, a. 12 mths. 
2(6) days. Mr, James Atkins, d. 30 Dec., 1818, 
a. 78, 

A faithful Friend, a Father dear, 
A loving Husband lieth here ; 
In peace he lived, in peace he died, 
Who craved his life, but was denied. 
2 July, 1822, a. 8 mths. 


Mary Ann Neve, d. 
Mrs. 


Mrs. Sarah Hunt, d. 29 March, 1828, a. 45. 
Adriana Atkins, d. Oct., 182(8),"a. 82. 

197. Mary Catherine, d. of William and 
Susfannah] Waterhouse, late of Smith Square, 
d. 29 Oct., 1823, a. 46. Mrs. Elizabeth Bas{s], 
eldest dau. of the above [Sus]annah Waterhouse, 
widow of [Geor]ge Bass, R.N.....first discovered 
[Bass’s Straights [sic], which....and which.... 
Nie]w [So]uth Wales,....[Van Di]eman’s La[nd] 
...-died 23 Ju.. a. 56. 

198. Mr. Robert Minns, d. 5 April, 1791, a. 42. 

Six of his chn. who died in their infancy: Robert, 
James, John Cordy, Stephen, Hannah, Robert 
[second]. Mary Morrel, granddau. of the above, d. 
2 Feb., 1806, a. 3 yrs. 7 mths. 2 days. Also.... 
1814. 
199. Matthew Lamb, s. of Edward Lamb» 
Solicitor at Daventry, Northants, and Catherine 
— Parsons, his w., d. in this p. 23 April, 182(3 or 5), 
a. 32, and was bur. 26 April. This stone was 
restored by his brother-in-law, F. R. Philp, M.D., 
Cantab., in June, 1878. 

200. [T]hom[a]s Hirsele(y), of this p., brick- 
layer, d. Sept. 3, 1731, in his 50th year. 

G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 

17, Ashley Mansions, S.W. 


(To be continued.) 





LupGate.—In The Hampstead and High- 
gate Express for 11 November is a report of 
a lecture by Sir Laurence Gomme on 
‘Ancient London, in which the following 
passage occurs: ‘The name * Ludgate ’ 
was itself a Celtic survival, Lud being a 
Celtic god of water worship.” It is perhaps 
rash to differ from so high an authority as 
Sir Laurence Gomme, but before accepting 
this statement, I think it would be well to 
have something in the nature of historical 
evidence. According to Sir John Rhys, 
Nudd or Lludd was a Celtic god of the sea; 
but London was not situated on the sea, 
and it seems improbable that the Anglo- 
Saxons, in naming the gate, would have 
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had recourse to an ancient god whose wor- 


ship had expired some five or six hundred | 


an 
and 
will 


years pene: If we wish for 
Anglo-Saxon eponym, Luda. Lude, 
Ludda, with many dithematic forms, 
be found in Mr. Searle’s 
Anglo-Saxonicum.’ Some people have de- 
rived the name of * Billingsgate ”’ 
Celtic god Belenos or Belinos, which 
found in the regal name Cunobelinos (Cym- 
beline), but there is surely no need to go 
beyond the well-known <A.-S. * Billing.” If 
a personal name is discredited, we have the 
A.-S. word ‘“ hlidgeaét.”” or ‘* hlydgeat,” a 
postern which separated the city from the 
fields beyond. This long survived as ‘ lid- | 
gate,” a field gate, as well as in the proper 
names Lydgate, Lidgett, Leggett, &c. Bos- 
worth in his ‘Compendious 
and English Dictionary’ gives the form | 
“ludgedt,” a postern gate. I hardly | 
think | that Ludgate was one of the more 
ancient of the City portals, as I cannot 
find it mentioned before the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. 


is 


W. F. PRIDEAUX. 
St. FRANCIS OF ASSISI AND HIS SNOW | 
Famity.—In St. Bonaventura’s biography 
of St. Francis of Assisi we are told of a 
“ grievous temptation of the flesh’? by which 
he was beset. After scourging himself he 


went into the garden, and, thrusting his 
naked body into a great snow heap, began 


to pile up seven heaps of snow :— 


a Behold,” said he, “this larger heap is thy 
wife, these four be two sons and two daughters, 


the other two are a man servant and a maid 
servant, that thou must have to serve thee. 


Bestir thee to clothe them, for they be perishing | 


with cold. But if many cares for them trouble 
thee, take thou care to serve the One Lord.’ 
Chap. v. s. iv. 

Ajcurious anticipationjof the spirit of this 
story may be found at a much earlier date. 
In Dr. E. 
the Syriac ~* Paradise 
Holy Fathers... 
between A.D. 250 and a.p. 400 
(London, 1907, vol. ii. p. 127, No. 564) there 
is the following anecdote :— 


or Garden of the 


“There was a certain old man who lived in a 
cell, and his thoughts said unto him, * Go, take 
to thyself a woman’; then he rose up straight- 
way and kneaded together some mud, and made 
the? ‘figure of a woman, and he said to himself, 

‘Behold thy wife! it is necessary for thee to 
labour with all thy might that thou mayest be 
able to feed her.” And he laboured with his 
hands and twisted many ropes. Then after a few 
days he rose up and made the figure of a woman, 
and_said unto his thoughts, * Behold, thy wife 
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hath brought forth, it is necessary for thee to 
work harder to keep thy wife and to clothe thy 
| daughter’; and thus doing he vexed his body 
sorely. And he said unto his thought, * I cannot 
bear this work, and since I am unable to bear 
the work, a wife is unnecessary for me’; and 
God saw his labour, and did away his thoughts, 
and he had peace.” 

Wintram E, A. Axon. 
Manchester. 


Law-Hanp.— The following passages occur 
in a long article on ‘ English Handwriting’ 


lin The Times Literary Supplement of 
,2 2 November :— 
| ‘* Our legal documents....their only merit 


|is legibility....no writing was ever more legible 

‘than the average lawyer’s deed of the present 
|day....nothing more inartistic has ever been 
| produced....In the miraculously finished * black- 
letter Gothic’ of ecclesiastical books in the 
| fifteenth century, experts easily detect....two 
pens were certainly used, a thick one and a fine 
| one.” 

; 1 have seen a considerable number of deeds 
| of the present day, many of them in a com- 
| monplace commercial hand, often ill done 
jand not very legible. Law-hand has de- 
| teriorated since the time of Charles I. In 

ithe Commonwealth it was very bad. But 
Be debased imitation of the old hand, with 
ithe leading words in what was called 
German text, was not unusual in the last 
century. I serv ed under articles in a con- 
| vey ancing office in a large Northern town 
| from 1864 to 1869, and I can say that the 
use of two pens did not need to be detected 
by an expert. Our engrossing clerks al- 
ways used two pens for “the leading words 


in large characters. The thick “strokes 
| were done by a wood pen, made by the clerk 


himself, by simply cutting the top of his 
"© | penholder into the required shape. They 
were then finished by the ordinary steel pen. 
The red border-lines were drawn by a tin 
pen, a cylinder nipped at the lower end so 
as to leave a narrow exit for the special 
liquid. The spacing for the writing lines was 
marked by a wheel-pricker. 

The surface of the skin was prepared by 
' the application of pounce, put on by a flat 
/ball otf rubber. This was to counteract 
greasiness, to fill up any slightly porous 
places, and to give a better bite for the pen. 
As pounce is destructive to cloth, the clerks 
had black holland sleeves to draw over their 
arms. Book-form deeds, which have the 
disadvantage of necessitating writing on the 
wrong side of the parchment, had not been 
invented. We never divided a word at the 
end of a line, and never punctuated. The 
‘ Legal Notices’ printed, e.g. in The Times, 
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show that this last rule is still observed by 
some lawyers. 

Indenting is still kept up, but it has no 
practical value, and its meaning is unknown 
to the average scribe. In 1869 I visited 
Gray’s Inn and saw tin candlesticks, and 
sand for blotting-paper, still in use. These 
may be matters of common knowledge to 
many persons, but they will be new to general 
readers, and deserve to be recorded. 

W. C. B. 


** HONORIFICABILITUDINITATIBUS ': EARLY 
UsE.—Mr. Salisbury, of the Record Office, 
tells me that he has found this word on the 
cover of Subsidy Rolls of the time of Ed- 
ward I., which have been used again as a 
cover for a rental of 45 Ed. III. The 
handwriting of the word would be of about 
the end of the fifteenth century, and it 
was evidently intended only as an exercise 
in penmanship. 

It is strange how the Baconians build so 
much on this long word, since Shakespeare 
puts it into the mouth of the clown Costard, 
as if very common property. 

C. C. STOPES, 


“Suspway.”’ — Visitors between the 
Mother-Country and the States must have 
been puzzled by this word on first noticing 
it posted up in a strange city, the truth being 
that its current use differs materially in the 
two countries. In the crowded thorough- 
fares of London, as at the Mansion House, 
“subway” denotes a passage for pedestrians 
leading under one or more streets, by which 
they can cross safely from one side of the 
road to tlie other. In Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago, on the contrary, 
though the term may be applied to an under- 
ground way constructed to relieve the 
traffic of pedestrians and vehicles in a con- 
gested centre, it is mostly confined to a 
subterraneous electric railroad built, not, 
like the ‘‘ tubes’’ in London, at a consider- 
able depth, but close to the surface, and 
easily accessible by a short flight of 
steps, as in the London Underground 
Railway. The New York Subway, with 
an extent of some 25 miles, including 
the tracks for local and express trains, 
has been so designated since it was 
opened in 1905. 

Both in England and America, however, 
the underground passages that contain the 
telegraph wires, gas pipes, and water mains 
are still known by the same name. 

- 
Sie Hea N. W. Hitt. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
‘n order that answers may be sent to them direct, 


DRUMMOND OF HAwWTHORNDEN.—Being 
engaged in the preparation of a critical 
edition of the poetical works of William 
Drummond of Hawthornden, I should be 
grateful for information which would enable 
me to locate a copy of the original editions 
of the following works :— 

(1) The first edition of ‘Teares on the 
Death of Meliades’ (Kdinburgh, 1613). I 
have not succeeded in finding the where- 
abouts of Corser’s copy, or of the copy that 
was once in the library of the University of 
Edinburgh. 

(2) The second edition of ‘ Teares on the 
Death of Meliades,’ of which no copy so 
far has been traced. 

(3) ‘The Entertainment of the high and 
mighty Monarch Charles....’ (Edinburgh, 
1633), 

(4) ‘To the Exequies of the Honovrable 
Sr. Antonye Alexander, Knight....’ (Edin- 
burgh, 1638). 

More than one of Drummond's works 
are still registered in the catalogues of 
various Scottish libraries, from the shelves 
of which they have long since mysteriously 
disappeared. L. E. KastNer. 

University of Manchester. 


‘THE DicTIONARY OF MUSICIANS’ OF 
1822-7. — Being engaged, with the assist- 
ance of Mr. Louis A. Klemantaski and other 
collaborators, on a ‘ Dictionary of Writers 
on Music,’ which will contain consider- 
ably more than 5,000 entries, I am most 
anxious to include notices of the editor and 
compilers of ‘The Dictionary of Musicians’ 
(London, Sainsbury, 1822-7). In the article 
on ‘ Dictionaries of Music’ in Grove’s book 
it is stated: ‘‘ As regards biography, ‘The 
Dictionary of Musicians’ (2 vols., 8vo, 
1822-7), though good in intention, is 
imperfectly carried out.’’ There is no indi- 
cation as to the names of the old compilers ; 
but the late Sir George Grove and Mr. J. A. 
Fuller Maitland’s contributors in several 
instances incorporate in their own articles 
acknowledged quotations from the older 
work. The ‘Dictionary,’ published by 


Sainsbury, with the exception of notices of 
contemporary English musicians, is mainly 
based on French and German works and 
Burney’s and Hawkins’s histories. 


It was 
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the ‘olin dictionary of its kind in the English | Aram; and (6) a reference to any old news- 


language for more than half a century, and | 
the editor and his staff of writers and trans- 
lators are deserving of a niche in a ‘ Diction- | 
ary of Writers on Music.’ Perhaps some 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ can oblige me with 
information on the subject. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
25, Speenham Road, Brixton, S.W. 


County BIBLIOGRAPHIES.—I shall be glad 
to know what County Bibliographies 
exist, especially topographical ones, besides 
the following :— 
Cornwall—Bibliotheca 

Courtney, 1874. 
Devon—Bib. Devoniensis, J. Davidson, 1852. 
Dorset—Bib. Dorsetiensis, Canon Mayo, 1885. 
Hampshire—Bib. Hantoniensis, H. M. Gilbert, 


Cornubiensis, Boase and 


Hereford—Bib. Herefordiensis, J. Allen, 1821. 
Kent—Bib. Cantiana, J. R. Smith, 1837. 
Lz i i Lancastriensis, Albert Sutton, 





1898. 
Somerset—Somerset Bibliography, E. Green, 1902 
=e Staffordiensis, Rupert Simms, 
Surrey—A Collation of Topographical Works re- 
lating to Surrey, by ?, 1838. 
Sussex—T’ opographia Sussexian: uy G. 
1866. 
There are also several General Catalogues : 
Upcott, 1818; Hotten, 1863; Anderson, 
1881. Most of these are now pretty ancient. 
E. A. Fry. 


S. Butler, 


227, Strand. 


‘THE CATALOGUE OF Honor.’—I have 
found among some old papers a quotation 
from a book—apparently ancient—bearing 
the above title. Can any one enlighten me 
as to the work in question? A direct reply 
would much oblige me. 

RICHARD EDGCUMBE. 

Edgbarrow, Crowthorne, Berks. 


BarpsEy Famity.—Christopher Bardsey 
was Rector of Asfordby and Vicar of Scalford 


1560-62, ae at 7 latter (Nichols’s 
* Lnlondetehien,” 4 li. pt. i. 316 ; 4 pt. i. 
p. 17). Can any of the siceliais of ‘N. & QY’ 


give any information about him, fo: ially 
the dates of his institution and death? 
James, son and heir of James Bardsey of 
Little Gonerby, near gg was aged 
18 in 1634 (Heralds’ Coll. MS. 23). Is 
anything further known of him 7 
H. INcE ANDERTON. 
28, Via Gino Capponi, Florence. 


EUGENE ARAM: DANIEL CLARKE. — Can 
any correspondent give me (a) the verdict 
on the remains discovered at Thistle Hill 
—those at St. Robert’s Cave were found to 
be Clarke’s, murdered-by Houseman and 





papers advertising Clarke as missing ? Those 
I have searched contain nothing ; but 
| Philip Coates swore he was advertised for. 
| Please reply direct. Eric R. Watson. 

45, Charlwood Street, S.W. 


Frick FrRipay.—Can any one tell the 
origin and meaning of ‘Frick’ Friday, 
applied, it seems, to the Friday in Whitsun 
week ? 

“ Hocketyde and the ffrycke ffryday—by the 
handes of o' wyves and vs and for the ¢ gatherynge 
of the sonnes and doughters and servants, 40s.”— 
Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. Edward and 
St. Thomas, Sarum, p. 280. 

An entry for the year preceding this (1557-8) 

refers to gatherings at ‘“‘ Hocketyde and the 

ffriday in the Whitsun’ weke ”’ (zb., p. 279). 
M. Dormer Harris. 


AUTHORS OF QuoTATIONS WANTED.— 
Spiritus non potest habitare in sicco. 


I have seen this dictum attributed to 
St. Augustine, but I could not find it in his 
‘Opera,’ even with the aid of an index 
locupletissimus. Can any one tell me where 
it hides ? B. 
Copenhagen. 
Can any reader tell me who were the 


_ of the following ?— 
Affection never to be weaned nor changed 
By any change of fortune, proof alike 
Against unkindness, absence, and neglect : 
F idelity, that a _— nor threat 
Can move nor ward... 
2. I knew not what it oom to die, 
But knew my master ie not sleep. 
(Repeated from 11 8. ii. 388.) 
F. D. WESLEY. 


I shall be glad to know whence comes the 
following line, than which a truer was seldom 
penned :— 

Call it but pleasure, and the pill goes down. 


W. B.C. 


THEKESTON OR THEXTON FAMILY OF 
YorKsHIRE &c.— An inquiry appeared in 
°N. & Q.’ of 1 June, 1872, about Sir William 
Thekeston, Kt., of Flixton, Suffolk, in regard 
to which I can give a little information. 

William Thekeston or Thexton was the 
son and heir of Sir Richard Thekeston, Kt., 
who lived in the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I., and was lord of the manors of 
Sedbergh, Bedale, Burneston, and Exelby, 
and owner of extensive estates round about 
Bedale, including that of Thekeston. Sir 
Richard Thekeston is stated to have been 
a merchant in London, and he had a house 
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and garden in Charter-House Churchyard 
and Charter-House Lane. He was knighted 
by James I. in 1603, and died in 1609, 
leaving, apparently, one-third of his York- 
shire estates and London property to his 
son and heir William, then 53 years old. 
William Thekeston, son of Sir Richard, 
married at Flixton, Suffolk, in 1624, Dorothy 
Tasburgh, gentlewoman, and he was knighted 
the same year. He died and was buried at 
Flixton in 1649. Administration of his 
estate had been granted that year to three 
guardians on behalf of his son and _ heir 
Richard, late of Reedham, who in 1659 
attained full age, when ‘‘commission’’ was 
granted to him. He seems to have lived 
later in Surrey (see The Ancestor, vol. iii. 
p. 140). 

The family was presumably of Yorkshire 
descent, and connected with other Yorkshire 
families of the same surname, which were 
fairly numerous in the seventeenth century, 
ag proved by records which I have collated. 
I wish to discover the age, birthplace, and 
parentage of Sir Richard Thekeston of 
Thekeston. Probably he was born between 
1520 and 1560. Also, I should like to find 
out what crest and motto he used with the 
coat of arms (confirmed in 1587). Will 
any readers interested in the Thekeston 
ancestry communicate with me ? 

HENRY THEAKSTON, 

Spanish Buildings, Stanley Street, Liverpool. 





Heratpic.—Could any of your readers 
kindly identify the following arms ?— 

(1) On a chevron three crosses pattée 
between three bucks passant. (This coat 
is impaled with the arms of Weld of Lul- 
worth, but I can find no family connected 
with the Welds bearing these arms.) 

(2) Arg., on a fesse azure between three 
horses courant, three roundles of the first. 
Arms borne circa 1800 on a shield of pretence 
by a widow of a Walford of Sibthorp, 





Oxfordshire. A. FORTESCUE. 
Sprydoncote, Exeter. 
Dr. ButrLter’s CurtIous PIcTURES IN 


1618.—Amongst the goods of the eccentric 
Dr. Butler of Cambridge, when he died 
in 1618, are enumerated a number of 
pictures :— 

“ Fifty-two pictures of limned work and divers 
sentences written on tables, valued at 5/. 10s. 

* Bight alabaster pictures, 51. 

““Three prospective pictures at 30s. 

“Two stone pictures, two steel pictures, 
two ivory pictures, a silk picture, an enamelled 
picture, divers small pictures,—these last six 


items, with a bottle of ivory, a snakeskin, and an 
ostrich egg, are valued at 30s.” 
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What weret hese various pictures ? Dr. 
Butler was wel known during his lifetime 
as being fonder of curiosities than money, 
and he seems to have been successful in his 
hobby. W. M. Patmer, M.D. 

Linton, Cambs. 


ALEXANDER ForsBeEsS_ (1564—1617).—-The 
‘Dictionary of National Biography ’ says :— 

** Alexander Forbes (1564-1617), bishop of 
Aberdeen, belonged to the Brux branch of the 
Forbes family. He was the son of John Forbes 
of Ardmurdo in Aberdeenshire, by his second wife, 
a daughter of Graham of Morphie....One of his 
sons, John Forbes, [was] minister of Auchterless 
....another, Colonel William Forbes, is probably 
the same as an officer of that name and rank in 
the army of Montrose.” 

A bishop of Aberdeen was a son of William 
Forbes of Ar{[d]murdo. A William Forbes, 
colonel in the army of Montrose, was a son 
of George Forbes of Skellater by Euphemia, 
daughter of William Skene of Auchtererne. 

Will some of your readers inform me if 
Alexander Forbes (1564-1617), Bishop of 
Aberdeen, was the son of John Forbes ; or, 
if not, who was his father ? Was the noted 
colonel in the army of Montrose a son of 


George Forbes of Skellater ? J. F. J. 
Minneapolis. 
REEVE: Day: PyYKE: SHARPE.—The 


will of Richard Pyke of Chelmsford, Essex, 
dated 1726 (cf. 10S. viii. 44), mentions the 
testator’s granddaughters Mary Bland and 
Jane Day. His son, William Pyke of Green- 
wich, in his will, dated 1727 (zbid., p. 45), 
mentions 

‘“ loving niece Mary Reeve, late Mary Bland, fully 
provided for by my late dear father Richard Pyke ; 
....cousin Archibald Bruce and his wife.” 

‘Will of Richard Day, of Epping, Essex, 
aged ; grandson Sir Richard Day Jenoure; kins- 
man Francis Reeve, citizen and tobacconist.’’— 
P.C.C., Reg. Spurway, folio 224; circa 1740. 

‘Lewisham Marriages’ (p. 157) shows :— 

‘©1742, May 20. James Turpin of St. Mary, 
Whitechapel, and Eleanor Reeve of East Green- 
wich.” 

The marriage register of St. 
Paul’s Wharf (London, 1910, p. 
contains this :— 

‘©1718, Oct. 10. Thomas Bruce of St. Margaret, 
Westminster, Midx., B. and Frances Sharpe 
of St. James, Westminster, Midx., S.”—Cf. ante, 
p- 217. 

In the Faculty Office Marriage Licences 
we find :— 

©1710, Sept. 26. 
Watkins.’’—P. 255. 

©1704, Dec. 22. 
Day.’ —P. 210. 


Bene’t, 
179), 


Richard Day and Mary 
Henry Attfield and Sarah 
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I should be very grateful for any further 
evidence of the family of Reeve being related 
to that of Day or Pyke. 

EUGENE F. McPIKE. 

135, Park Row, Chicago. 


‘RIDING THE HIGH HORSE.’—I have 
often queried, mentally, the origin of this 
saying without arriving at any satisfactory 
solution. The nearest approach thereto 
occurs in a phrase I read in ‘Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury ’ (Routledge): ‘“‘ The exercises 
I recommended to my posterity were riding 
‘the great horse.’ ” Sir Sidney Lee’s 
foot-note is very helpful: ‘* ‘Great horses ’ 
=the Roman deztrarii, French destrier, from 
dextra, meaning those requiring considerable 
art i Management as opposed to palfreys 
and nags.’ ‘‘Great horses,’ big, bony 
horses of the Clydesdale type, were needed 
in the seventeenth century to carry the 
heavily armoured men. But what is the 
‘thigh horse ’’ of the proverb ? 

M. L. R. Brestar. 


Curty ‘“N.’—In old charters many 
words ending in x have the mark * above 
this letter. What is its meaning? It is 
sometimes said that it a contraction 
mark indicating that a letter following n 
has been omitted; in some names it seems 
to indicate that the letter is n, and not w. 

JOHN MILNE. 


is 


Aberdeen. 


WELSH QvoTATION. — Will any of 
your Welsh readers tell me whether they 
have met with the quotation in old Welsh, 
“Y ddioddeuoedd y oruy,” in Biblical or 
other Welsh literature ? The date is 1627. 

G. B. M. 


Money VaLve.—What is the value meant 
by such statements in old documents as the 
following: °° 200 pounds of silver,’ ‘25 
pounds of gold” ? F. R. F. 


AARON HuaGu, Prrate.—I should be much 
obliged if some reader could give me infor- 
mation about this person, who circa 1770 
was a pirate, and afterwards resided, 
and died, in or near London between 1821 
and April, 1824. Lewis HUGHES. 

49, Emerald Street, Roath, Cardiff. 


** GUILD OR FRATERNITY OF THE BLESSED 
VirGIN Mary” in Dublin at the end of the 
eighteenth century. What was this ? 

W. Roserts Crow. 


“ Potttta.”’—What is the etymology of 
this Spanish word, which means moth 2 
J. M. 





Replies. 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE: 
GIFFARD OF HALSBURY. 
(11 S. iv. 347, 414.) 


Tuat Sir Francis Drake was “specially ad- 
| mitted’? a member of the Inner Temple in 
January, 1582/3, is indisputable. The 
original entry is to be found in the ‘** Ad- 
mission Books” 1506-89, fol. 203. The 
fine at the discretion of the treasurer was 
probably quite nominal. In any case, 
there would be no record of payment, 
as in special admissions there are no fees 
“to the House.” Your correspondent 
MEDIO-TEMPLARIUS asks the pertinent ques- 
tion, ‘‘Is there a known instance of any one 
as early as the reign of Elizabeth being a 
member of both Inns?” I know of none. 
It should be noted that the names of 
Frobisher, Vere, and Norris were entered in 
the Middle Temple books on the same day. 


They were admitted en bloc and causd 
honoris. Hawkins was admitted a year 
later. The name of Drake does not appear, 


the obvious explanation being that, ten years 
previously, he had been admitted a member 
of the Inner Temple, and was thus precluded 
from joining another Inn. As Mr. Inderwick 
points out, Drake had many friends in the Inn 
to which he was admitted. His great patron 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, was also 
“the Palaphilos [sic] and great patron of 
the Inn.” 

It may be noted that Sir Thomas 
Risdon, who was present at the Parliament 
at which Drake was admitted, was a 
Devonian whose biography is set out in 
Prince’s ‘ Worthies’ (p. 545). Here, for 
preservation in ‘N. & Q.,’ may be recorded 
the fact that Sir Thomas Risdon died at a 
great age. Admitted to his Inn in 1553, he 
was made a Bencher in 1568, and he lived 
until October, 1641. His mother was a 
Giffard of Halsbury. At this present time 
Lord Halsbury is senior Bencher of the same 
Inn. He was born in 1825, called to the Bar 
in 1850, and made a Bencher in 1865. A full 
and accurate pedigree of the Giffards is given 
in Burke’s ‘Peerage.’ It was compiled, I 
understand, by John Walter de Longueville 
Giffard, sometime a judge of County Courts, 
and eldest brother of Lord Halsbury. 

It would be interesting to know if longevity 
was a marked characteristic of the family. 

J. E. Larron PICKERING. 

Inner Temple Library. 
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‘*CyTEL’”’ IN ANGLO-SAxon Names (11 S. 
iv. 187, 233, 434)——I am sorry to see the 
hope expressed that it may be possible to 
derive Churchill from Thurcytel. It is like 
saying that the derivation of dog from an 
A.-S. docga is a poor, tame thing, and that 
we ought not to rest satisfied till we can 
derive dog from the A.-S. cat. Seeing that 
there are four places in England called 
Churchill, and two called Church Hill, a 
plain man may be pardoned for hoping 
that we may derive Churchill from church 
and hill. There is no point in upholding 
‘* corruption ”’ as being the only true method. 

I do not find that Canon Bardsley notes 
the “unlikely change” of Anketil into 
Arkell. On the contrary he derives 
Anketil from Arnketil with omission of 7, 
and Arkell from the same with the omission 
of m—the two processes being separate, 
different, and incapable of transference. 
Because the English tooth is cognate with 
the G. Zahn, it does not at all follow that 
one of these forms can pass into the other 
by any form of borrowing. 

I cannot continue a discussion of this 
question, but I can only record my entire 
dissent from many of the theories that have 
been advanced; and I cannot see what 
good can result from throwing all phonetic 
laws to the four winds. 

I further protest against accepting 
Bardsley as an infallible guide. His infor- 
mation is most valuable, but we must test 
his conclusions. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


“IT AM PAID REGULAR WAGES”: THE 
PASSIVE WITH AN OBJECT (11 S. iv. 287, 356, 
437).—To Dr. IRUEGER’s question as to 
whether the retained object with a passive 
verb has come into general use in English, I 
think the answer must in general be a nega- 
tive one. As for the grammarians, it is 
recognized, for example, by Knapp (‘ The 
Elements of English Grammar,’ New York, 
1908, p. 148), Webster (‘The Elements of 
Eng. Grammar,’ Boston, 1904, p. 139), 
Emerson and Bender (‘ English Spoken and 
Written,’ Book III., New York, 1910, p. 165), 
MacEwan (‘The Essentials of the English 
Sentence,’ Boston, 1900, p. 147), Whitney 
(‘Essentials of Eng. Grammar,’ Boston, 
1877, p. 130), West (‘The Elements of Eng. 
Grammar,’ Cambridge, Eng., 1893, pp. 138, 
225), Onions (‘An Advanced Eng. Syntax,’ 
2nd ed., London, 1905, p. 41, with com- 
ments), Powell and Connolly (‘A Rational 
Grammar of the Eng. Lang.,’ New York, 
1899, p. 254), and H. A. Davidson (‘ A Guide 
to Eng. Syntax,’ Albany, N.Y., 1903, pp. 19, 
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31). It is apparently ignored as an un- 
| desirable or rare construction by Nittredge 
}and Arnold (‘ The Mother Tongue,’ Book IL., 
| Boston, 1903), Metcalf (‘ Eng. Grammar for 
| Common Schools,’ New York, 1894), Blount 
'and Northup (‘An Elementary Eng. Gram- 
mar,’ New York, 1911), and Earle (‘A Simple 
Grammar of English now in Use,’ London, 
1897). If it is discussed in ‘The King’s 
English’ (Oxford, 1906), I have failed to 
find it. Personally I dislike the construc- 
tion; and some of my colleagues in the 
Department of English tell me they share 
in this aversion. The construction is, of 
course, wholly illogical, and results from 
slovenly thinking in turning the active 
construction into a passive one. In ‘ He 
gave me a watch,” me is not the recipient of 
the action; in ‘‘ He gave me away,” me is 
the recipient of the action. The folk-mind 
is too dull to observe this distinction ; thus 
arises such a monstrosity as “I was given 
a watch.” 

While I believe the majority of good 
writers still avoid this construction, I must 
admit that it occurs in the writing of many 
of some repute. I have lately noted the 
following instances, most of them from 
current periodicals :— 

“The authorities in Richmond must be taught 
a lesson.’”’—Joseph E. Johnston, quoted by 
Thomas Nelson Page, Scribner's Magazine, Nov., 
1911, 1. 583, col. 1. 

‘* Later he was offered the chair of chemistry 
at Purdue University.’”—Arthur Wallace Dunn, 
The World’s Work, Nov., 1911, xxiii. 31, col. 2. 

‘Students must be taught to use their own 
language with purity and propriety.’”’-—Thomas 
R. Lounsbury, Harper’s Mag., Nov., 1911, exxiii. 
867, col. 2. 

“* Sir Wilfrid was fully persuaded that his policy 
would strengthen both Canada and the Crown.’ — 
Earl Grey, quoted in The Independent, 2 Nov., 
1911, Ixxi. 944, col. 1 

‘* Mearns and Loring were notified by a couple 
of Masai that two lions had killed a zebra a few 
miles off.”—Theodore Roosevelt, The National 
Geographic Mag., Jan., 1911, xxii. 28, col. 1. 

“Neither government nor associations of la- 


| borers can be permitted to overlook or defeat the 


great ends of freedom.’’—Editorial article in The 
Century, Sept., 1911, Ixxxii. 783, col. 1. 

‘“‘ Searcely a year passed that he was not voted 
substantial gifts.’—A. C. McGiffert, in same, 
p. 724, col. 2. 

‘“T am spared describing, and you are spared 
reading about, the ancestry....of Colonel and 
Mrs. Teddington Fyles.’’—C. B. Fernald, in same, 
p. 765, col. 2. ae 

** Among some tribes of Dyaks the champion is 
paid his fee whether he wins or loses.”’—Edwin I. 
Gomes, The National Geographic Mag., Aug., 1911, 
xxii. 723, col. 2. 

“If we may be permitted to judge the future 
by what has been achieved during the last decade 
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in the cause of peace, I think it will richly deserve 
this title.”"—Cardinal Gibbons, The Century Mag., 
June, 1911, Ixxxii. 306, col. 1. 

If one insists on using a passive construc- 
tion, it is, of course, difficult to avoid this 
‘retained object.’’ But the passive is not 
inevitable, and in many cases an active verb, 
being more forcible, will prove more effective. 

CLaRK S. NortTHUP. 

Ithaca, N.Y. 


‘OLD MorGan at Panama’ (11S. iv. 408). 
—The writer of this spirited effusion was 
George Ellis Inman, whose name is attached 
to the poem in most editions of ‘ The Bentley 
Ballads,’ if not all; and also in Bentley's 
Miscellany, where it was first published in 
1839. A brief memoir of Inman will be 
found in ‘D.N.B.,’ vol. xxix., by Mr. 
Francis Watt. R. B. 


In a copy of the ‘ Bentley Ballads,’ edited 
by John Sheehan, the poem is printed with 
a note to the effect that G. E. Inman, the 
writer, was a wine merchant in the City of 
London, who, ‘‘ returning home late one 
night through Hyde Park....fell into the 
Serpentine, and was drowned.”’ It is added 
that he wrote a couple of other poems, 
which were also published in Bentley’s 
Miscellany. No dates are given in this note. 

H. C. CRAWLEY. 

(Con. R. J. Fynmorez is also thanked for reply. | 


Dr. JOHNSON AND ‘ THE PILGRIM’s PRO- 
GREss ’ (11 S. iv. 408).—I wonder what will 
next be heaped upon Dr. Johnson’s memory. 
I cannot say of my own knowledge that he 
did not think ‘‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress’ a 
stupid and barbarous book,” but it is most 
unlikely that he held any such illiterate 
opinion. As soon as I read Mr. WHITE’s 
query I remembered the anecdote which 
I now quote from Croker’s Boswell’s ‘ Life 
of Johnson,’ Appendix V., p. 838 :— 

** Bishop Percy was at one time on a very inti- 
mate footing with Dr. Johnson, and the Doctor 
one day took Percy’s little daughter upon his 
knee, and asked her what she thought of ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress’? The child answered that she had 
not read it. ‘No!’ replied the Doctor; ‘ then 
I would not give one farthing for you’; and he 
set her down and took no further notice of her.” 

Str. SwItTHIN. 


THE Pope’s Position at Hoty Commvu- 
NION (11 S. iv. 105, 179).—The altar referred 
to in my previous note is the Altar of the 
Chair, and not, as Mr. Penry Lewis queries, 
the Altar of the Choir (which is half up the 
nave to the left as one walks up the church). 
As a matter of fact, the Altar of the Choir 





is closed during a Pontifical mass. The 
Altar of the Chair is at the extreme end of 
the apse. The learned prelate who has been 
good enough to communicate further with 
me on the subject says :— 

‘“*When the Pope pontificates, the upper part of 
the cross becomes the chancel, and the space is 
reserved for cardinals, bishops, and prelates, of 
whomIam one. At the ‘Agnus Dei’ the Pope and 
some of the officiating ministers leave the High 
Altar and go to the throne in front of the Altar of 
the Chair ; and after the ‘Domine non sum dignus,’ 
the officiating deacon carries the Blessed Sacrament 
to the Holy Father, who then communicates,” 
and receives sitting, as mentioned in my 
first note. WILLIAM GEORGE BLACK. 

Ramoyle, Dowanhill, Glasgow. 


Maipa: NakepD BritisH SOLDIERS (11 S. 
iv. 110, 171, 232, 271, 334).—I must beg 
pardon for several inaccuracies in my various 
replies, none of which, however, affect the 
main point. De Watteville, of course, is 
wrong—all the explanations in the world 
will not alter that. If Masor LEsuie will 
allow a civilian to prefer Hart’s ‘ Army List ’ 
to the official one, I prefer it. Mavsor 
Lesxik’s references are good, but, like all 
human things, the books he names are not 
perfect. There is nothing in Hart between 
the 79th and the 83rd Regiment, but the 
index on p. 591 helps. | Both books should 
be studied in connexion with a small work 
by Richard Trimen, called ‘The Regiments 
of the British Army,’ which, unfortunately 
for us, was published in 1878. 

As an item of bibliography, I may men- 
tion there was a song of five verses, called 
‘The Battle of Maida,’ by Sir George Dallas, 
Bart. ; the words will be found at p. 70 of 
‘The Soldier’s Companion,’ published in 
1824. It was set to music by Venanzio 
Rauzzini, an Italian musician well known in 
his day, and sung by Braham at London 
and Bath. A. RHODES. 


What are additional instances of naked 
soldiers in battle ? In fiction, one readily 
thinks of Kipling’s ‘Taking of Lungtung- 
pen’; in painting, of Michael Angelo’s 
‘Cartoon of Pisa,’ now lost, wherein were 
depicted Florentine soldiers surprised while 
bathing, as at Maida. 

Ceremonial, rather than accidental, naked- 
ness in battle seems to be treated in Hachen- 
bach’s ‘De Nuditate Sacra Sacrisque Vin- 
culis,’ which is recent and highly praised. 
Of Mueller’s ‘Nacktheit und Entbloessung,’ 
&c., I know nothing except a citation. 

ROCKINGHAM. 

Boston, Mass. 
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PEERS IMMORTALIZED BY PUBLIC - HOUSES | 


(11S. iv. 228, 271, 331, 456).—The following 
is a list of Gloucestershire houses named 


after peers and baronets, with one or two | 
bearing family names of titled personages. | 


IT have omitted the 13 houses named ‘* Prince 


of Wales,’ but have included the first 


| three on my list as, with one exception, they 


occur once only in the county. Where 
the origin is apparent the name of the 
person after whom the house is called is not 
given :— 


Inn. 
Prince Albert 
Prince Arthur 
Princess Royal 
Bathurst Arms 
Beauchamp Arms 
Beaufort Arms 


Berkeley Arms 


Codrington Arms 
Darell Arms 

Ducie Arms re 
Duke of Beaufort 
Duke of Brunswick 
Duke of Sussex.. 
Duke of Wellington 


Duke of York 


Earl Grey 

Lygon Arms 
Marlboro’ Arms 
Marlborough Inn 


Marquess of Granby 


Marquis of Granby 
Nelson 


Noel Arms 


Raglan Arms 
Redesdale Arms 
Russell Arms 
Salisbury 
Seagrave Arms 
Somerset Arms 
Somerset Inn 
Sherborne Arms 


Suffolk Arms 
Wellington Arms 


A ldsw: rort ‘ 


Cheltenham, Gloucester 


Locality. 
Gloucester, Rodborough 
Gloucester 
Rodborough 
North Cerney 
Dymock .. a ay we 
Cheltenham, Gloucester, Kingswood, 
Mangotsfield, Stoke Gifford, West- 


bury-on- Trym, Wickwar 
Berkeley, Cam, Cheltenham, Gienneaten, 
Hinton, Tewkesbury ~ ae 
Wapley and Codrington, Iron Acton ae 
Fretherne a Ay a ; 


Gloucester 
Cheltenham 


Hawkesbury 


Cheltenham, Gloue este r 
Gloucester = 
Chalford, ¢ on Kines, ( 


‘heltenham, 

Cirenc ester, Gloucester, emeaions 
Stroud, Tewkesbury 

Quenington, Wotton-under- “Ridge 

Chipping ¢ nen 

Fairford .. 

Cheltenham, C irenc ester, Lec hlade 

Winchcombe ee 

Gloucester 

Bisley, Cheltenham, C emnanten, G ion 
cester, King Stanley, Marshfield, 
Minchinhampton, Stroud, Tewkesbury 

Chipping Campden ae ae wa 

Gloucester 


Moreton-in-the -Marsh a 
Cheltenham 


Cheltenham 


Weston Subedge 


Cheltenham 


Cheltenham, Lechlade. 


Northleach 


Bourton-on-the-Water, Gloucester, 


Person. 





Earl Bathurst. 
Earl Beauchamp. 


Duke of Beaufort. 


Ear! of Berkeley. 


Sir G. W. H. Codrington, Bart. 


Sir Lionel Darell, 
Earl Ducie. 


1 | 





Bart. 


Familyname of the Beauchamps 


Duke of Marlborough. 


” 


| 


Lord Nelson. 


Family name of Earl of Gains- 


borough. 
Baron Raglan. 
Baron Redesdale. 
Earl Russell. 
Marquis of Salisbury. 
Baron Seagrave. 
Duke of Somerset. 


Baron Sherborne. 
Duke of Suffolk. 


Duke of Wellington. 





Wellington Hotel Gloucester 


Worcester Arms 


York Hotel s a Cheltenham 


In compiling the above the following 
rather uncommon names of public - houses 
were noted and may be of interest : 
Hand,” ** Bird in View,” “* Bishop Blaize,”’ 

‘Corner Cupboard,’ ‘Fire E ngine,’ 
a Forge Hammer,” . Happy Return,” “ Hob- 
nails,” ‘* King David,” “ Live and Let Live,” 
‘“*Malt Shovel,” ‘Port Cullis” (after the 
Beauforts), “ Ragged Cot,’ ‘‘ Trouble 
House.”> The last is suggestive. 

ROLAND 
Gloucester Public Library. 


AUSTIN. 


Horfield, Moreton-in-the-Marsh 


Cheltenham, Glouces ster ; 


** Bird in | 


ae Marquis of Worcester. 

oe Duke of York. 
Fire-Parers (11 S. iv. 406).—It would be 
of interest to know when these first came into 
use. I remember them sixty years ago, 


| and think they were not known at a much 





earlier date. They were then called “ fire- 
place aprons,” and seemed of a more sub- 
stantial make than those of a later date. 
In country places they were made and 
“ peddled ” by the people known as “ gipsy 
women,” who brought them strung on a 
short pole, with the request, “ Anny fire 
appens ?”’ As far as I remember they were 
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of stout paper of different colours, with a 
backing of brown paper, cut apron-shape, 
and ornamented in the way described by 
W.C. B. Folks thought a lot about them, 


and the best rooms must have them if | 


ordinary rooms went without. A lath was 
at the back of each near the top to keep them 
in shape, and to the lath was appended a 
string-made loop, by which they were hung 
on @ nail in the chimney. 

TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 


Dup Duptey (11 8. iv. 406).—I may add 


to the information -given at the above | 
reference that Mr. Willis Bund has prepared | 


a short memoir of Dud Dudley, copies of 


which may be obtained from Mr. W. H. | 
Carder, Secretary of the Staffordshire Iron | 


and Steel Institute, 158, Tividale Road, 
Tipton. R. B. P. 


ROBERT ANSTRUTHER, M.P. (11S. iv. 389, 
459).—This was Robert Anstruther, 3rd 
son of Sir John Anstruther, 2nd Bt. of An- 
struther, co. Fife (creation 6 January, 1700), 
Colonel of the 68th Regiment and of the Tay 
Fencibles. Born 31 December, 1757; mar- 
ried 9 May, 1801, Anne Nairn, who died 
27 September, 1804, and by whom he had 
two sons and a daughter. F. pE H. L. 


JOHN Bope, 1639 (11 S. iv. 369).—This 
is*probably John Bode of Davington Priory, 
Kent, who died in Clerkenwell, and whose 
will was proved P.C.C. 14 March, 1644/5 (51 
tivers). See Hasted’s ‘ Kent,’ ii. 726-7, for 
some account of the Bode family, and the 
volumes of IXent and Essex pedigrees there 
referred to. PERCEVAL LvCas. 


WATCHMAKERS’ Sons (11 S. iv. 269, 336). 
—Robert William Elliston, the celebrated 
actor and manager, was the son of a watch- 
maker who carried on business in Orange 
Street, Bloomsbury, and whose brother was 
sometime Master of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. Wa. Dovetas. 


I am indebted to Mr. GuRNER JONES and 
Mr. J. F. Bense for their interesting ad- 
denda, I may add Robert Herrick, whose 
father and uncle were both Cheapside 
goldsmiths. Sir William Herrick joined to 


his profession that of the kindred business 
of banking and moneylending ; whereas 
Herrick was a jeweller as well, possibly a 
working goldsmith and jeweller. It would 
be interesting to know whether in the 
centuries before the eighteenth our gold- 
smiths were professional watchmakers and 


| repairers, because in more recent years 
there sprang up great naval clock - and 
chronometer - makers, like Frodshams of 
| Cornhill and Roskells of Liverpool, who 
were not makers of jewellery and trinkets. 
M. L. R. BRESLAR. 


' I think I am right in saying that the 
trades of watchmaker and jeweller were 
distinct in the eighteenth and previous 
|centuries. The jeweller was a dealer in 
gems and precious stones; the watch- 
| maker was a very highly skilled mechanic. 
|The East India Company dealt in precious 
stones of various kinds with native (and 
sometimes European) jewellers, who had 
special knowledge of their values. The 
trade was only possible for men of con- 
|siderable capital. Reference to such 
jewellers is frequent in the old Madras 
records. They sold “pockets” of dia- 
monds, &e. FRANK PENNY. 


** ALL WHO LOVE ME FOLLOW ME” (11 8. 
iv. 426).—See also Garibaldi’s appeal to 
his troops and to the Roman people: ‘ Let 
him who loves his country with his heart, 
and not with his lips only, follow me” 
(Trevelyan’s ‘Garibaldi’s Defence of Rome,’ 
p. 231). F. B. M. 


‘THe VELVET CusHION’ (11 S. iv. 288). 
—Besides the above (New York, 1815), I 
have a small book entitled ‘ A New Covering 
to the Velvet Cushion’ (New York, 1815). 

H. L. FAIRCHILD. 


Cazenovia, New York. 


Rev. Dr. OGILVIE, BROTHER OF THE 
Port (ll S. iv. 227).—The Rev. James 
Ogilvie, D.D., was chaplain to Lord Forbes, 
and curate of Egham. In early life he had 
been Rector of Westover, Virginia, but 
| refusing to renounce his allegiance to Eng- 
| land, he was compelled to leave the United 
| States at the outbreak of the Revolution. 
| On returning to this country he obtained 
|the charge of Egham, where he lived for 
|many years, greatly esteemed. A volume 
| of ‘Sermons on various Subjects ’ was pub- 
‘lished by him in 1787. He was living in 
| 1816, but the date of his death I have not 
| ascertained. ScoTUs. 





‘KNIGHT OF THE BURNING PESTLE’: 
FS=3s. 2d. (11 S. iv. 348, 434).—We have 
| other references to such pricing marks in 
‘early plays. For example, in Act V. se. iii. 
of ‘ Pedantius,’ a Latin comedy acted in the 
Hall of Trinity College, Cambridge, about 
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1581, which has lately been well edited and 
annotated by Mr. Moore Smith, Gilbert, a 
draper, produces his book to show Pedantius, 
a schoolmaster whom he is dunning, that he 


has himself paid two crowns and a half per | 


ell in London for some silk, that amount 
being represented by SSP, which Pedantius 
cannot understand. In a note Mr. 
Smith refers us to W. Rowley’s ‘A New 
Wonder,’ Act I. se. i. :— 

Rich. Read the gross sum of 

George. 68 pieces at B,ss, and LL: 
and o. 


your broad cloths. 
57 at L.ss, 


F. NEWMAN. 


KinG’s THEATRE (OpERA-HovuseE), Hay- 
MARKET (11 8. iv. 405).—Probably a history 
exists in MS., as several attempts at 
compiling one have been made. James 
Winston, for many years manager at Drury 
Lane, formed large historical coilections on 
the metropolitan and provincial theatres, 
and at the sale of his library, May, 1849, 
lots 477-84 were all excellent material for 
a history of the house. The principal item 
(lot 477, 122. 10s., Johnson) was Vice- 
Chamberlain Coke’s papers relative to the 
Italian opera in the Haymarket, 1706-15; 
and lot 479 (Lacey, 1/. 2s.) was historical 
collections in 2 vols., 4to, of the Queen’s 
Theatre, Haymarket, and Lincoln’s 
and Drury Lane Theatres, showing the per- 
formances nightly, 1710-29. 

Some interesting lots of pamphlets also 
occurred in the sale of John Field’s library, 
22 January, 1827. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


[ agree with Mr. Horace BLeEACKLEY 
that something more is wanted than John 
Ebers’s meagre * Seven Years of the King’s 
Theatre’ (which he doubtless knows), pub- 
lished in 1828 by William Harrison Ains- 
worth, with six very interesting lithograph 


portraits. A. FORBES SIEVEKING. 
SELDEN’s ‘TABLE TALK’: “ ForcE”’ 
(11 8S. iv. 229, 278).—I doubt if ‘‘ force ”’ 


here be a form of farce, as suggested at the 
latter reference. To me it looks as if the 
ninth meaning of the word given in the 


‘N.E.D.,’ viz., “ the real import or significa- | 


tion of a document, statement, or the like,” 
were sufficient: ‘‘the preface, and the 
force, and the conclusion, which are not part 
of the Creed.” The preface I take to be 
the first paragraph: ‘‘ Whosoever will be 


saved....hold the Catholic Faith’; the 
force, the second paragraph: ‘* Which 
Faith except every one....shall perish 


everlastingly ’’ ; and the conclusion, follow- 
ing at the end of the Creed: ‘This is the 


Moore | 


Inn | 


Catholic Faith: which except a man believe 
faithfully, he cannot be saved.” The 
Clarendon Press edition of ‘ Table Talk,’ by 
S. H. Reynolds (1892), makes no comment 
on the passage whatever. N. W. HILt. 

| New York. 

| ‘Swabe,”’ 17s ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
MEANINGS (11 8. iv. 67, 114, 175, 351, 438). 
| —In the answers to this question I do not 
| recollect any one alluding to the hollow, with 
a stream intersecting it, called East and 
| West Swale, which separates the Isle of 


|Sheppey from the mainland of Kent. 
|The entrance to the East Swale is near 
| Whitstable, alongside Whitstable Flats; 


it winds westward on the south of the island, 
and at the other end is called the West 
| Swale, which finds its exit into the Medway 
|at Queensborough. I observe that it is 
spelt ‘“‘ Swealwe’’ in a map issued by the 
Oxford Geographical Institute to explain 
Alfred the Great’s campaigns. This hollow, 
with the river running through, illustrates 
the meaning of the term as used in England. 
W. W. GLENNY. 


Barking, Essex. 
| “Swale” is a term commonly applied in 
| the central part of the State of New York 
| to a low, damp spot in meadows or woodland, 
| not so wet as a swamp. 

H. L. FAtRCHILD. 

Cazenovia, New York. 

Dry WEATHER IN NINETEENTH CENTURY 
(11 8S. iv. 409)—Mr. KenNepy might find 
contemporary accounts in old magazines, 
such as The Literary Panorama or The 
Monthly. However, even these reports fail 
at times. For the editor of The Monthly 
on 1 March, 1810, regrets that, “‘owing to 
an accident which has occurred by the frost 
to our rain-gauge, we are unable to give an 
accurate account of....” 

If Mr. KenNEpY cannot find what he 
wants, and cares to drop me a line, I will 
look the subject up. JI am convinced that 
jneither 1805 nor 1815 equalled) this last 
summer in dryness. Mr. C. Harding read 
a paper on 15 November before the Royal 
Meteorological Society on *‘ The Astonishing 
' Records of the late Summer.’ It was 
unique. The records of Greenwich reach 
| back to 1841. J. W. Scort. 
20, Paradise Place, Leeds. 











iv. 206).—This 


| ‘'Tartor AND Poet (11 S. 
uncommon, 


form of self-advertisement : 
but the instance given by Mr. BULLOCH Is 
not altogether unique. There is one men- 
tioned by Mr. Ralph Thomas in his amusing 
work on ‘Swimming,’ p. 260 (Lond., 1904). 


is 
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P. H. Pearce, a swimming - master of 
Ramsgate, duly ‘‘ magnified’ his office, 
called himself esquire, and painted the word 
poet after his name on his bathing-machines. 
It is but a question of good or bad taste. 
Tailors, barbers, shoemakers, and others 
are artists in their way. If you have any 
doubt on the point, test it upon a suitable 
opportunity. EDWARD SMITH. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 8S. 
iv. 428).— In Byron’s ‘Works,’ John 
Murray, 1859, p. 427, there is a note speak- 
ing of Joseph Cottle :,‘‘ the same person has 
had the honour to be recorded in The Anti- 
Jacobin, probably by Canning ”’ 
And Cottle, not he whothat Alfred made famous, 
But Joseph, of Bristol, the brother of Amos. 
Possibly these lines may have appeared in 
The Anti-Jacobin, but they are not in 
“The Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin.’ There 
another book called ‘The Beauties of 
the Anti-Jacobin,’ London, 1799, in which 
there was a foot-note (not in The Anti- 
Jacobin), by the eclitor, to one of the poems, 
‘The New Morality,’ in which such serious 
charges were brought against S. T. Coleridge 
that he contemplated an action for libel. 
Doubtless a copy of ‘The Beauties’ is to be 
found in the British Museum’ (see Atheneum, 
31 May, 1900). R A. Ports, 


is 


G. M. T. will find the Stevenson quotation 
he seeks in ‘An Inland Voyage,’ chapter 
‘The Royal Sport Nautique’ (p. 25). 

H. 8. 


AVIATION IN 1811 (11S. iv. 5, 75).—Supple- 
menting its remarks of 9 June, 1811, quoted 
at the first of these references, The Observer 
of 24 November, 1811, said :— 

i The watchmaker, Degen, made an attempt 
with mechanical wings, of his own construction, 
to rise in the air at Vienna on the 15th ult. He 
ascended about six in the evening, reached an 
extraordinary height, and descended safely near 
Trantemandorff, district of Bruh.”’ 

: Ceci, CLARKE. 

Junior Athenzeum Club. 


MANOR OF MILTON-NEXT-GRAVESEND (118. 
iv. 367, 436).—The Parliament of Shrews- 
bury having declared all the acts of the 
** merciless ”’ 
and void, the King on 23 October, 1398, 


ordered this manor to be restored to Roger | 
Burley, son of Sir John and nephew of Sir | 
Simon Burley, by Richard Ronhalle, clerk, | 


John (Ive or Yne), parson of St. Michael’s, 
Wood Street, John Feriby, Thomas Godyng- 
ton, and John Wynde (Close Roll, 22 
Ric. -{I., Pt. I. m. 18). 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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In 1404 Sir Richard Arundel and Alice 
his wife sued Reynold Cobham and Eliza- 
/beth his wife for one-third of the manor 
‘as dower of Alice from Roger Burley, 
‘formerly her husband, and after adjourn- 
‘ments obtained a judgment by default 
(‘De Banco,’ Mich. 6 Hen. IV., m. 124 d). 
In the same year John, son of Roger Burley, 
had sued other persons for the Here- 
| fordshire manor of Leonhale, also forfeited 
| by Sir Simon Burley. 

Can any one supply information about 
the ownership of the manor between 1398 
and 1404 ? G. O. BELLEWES, 

13, Cheyne Row, S.W. 


THE CORPORATION OF LONDON AND THE 
Mepical Proression (11 S. iv. 425).—DrR, 
CLIPPINGDALE is wrong in thinking that in 
London the Chief Magistrate is chosen from 
a restricted number of Livery Companies ; 
he need not necessarily be a liveryman at all. 
He is elected from the Aldermen, and the 
qualification for the aldermanry, apart from 
the pecuniary, is that he must be a freeman, 
** paying scot and bearing lot.” 

PELLIPAR. 


FATHER CONNOLLY, HyMN-WRITER (11 S. 
iv. 429).—At the end of the article on 
‘Roman Catholic Hymnody’ in Julian’s 
‘ Dictionary ’ (p. 976) there is a lengthy list 
of hymn-books. No. 28 is “* Hymns by the 
Rev. James Conolly, Missionary-Rector, 
London, 4th edition, 1882.” This gives 
the correct spelling of the surname and 
one of the clerical positions he held. No 
doubt some of his surviving contemporaries 
among the London clergy will be able to 
furnish further particulars. 

J. F. HoGan. 

Royal Colonial Institute, 

Northumberland Avenue. 


‘* BROKEN COUNSELLOR” (11 S. iv. 368, 
458).—I suggest that the term means that 
the counsellor had been,,on his own applica- 
tion, formally disbarred by his benchers, it 
being against the declaration, made by a 
barrister on call, to enter into orders ‘‘ while 
he shall remain a barrister.” 

Eric R. Watson, Bar.I.T. 





PonTEFRACT CASTLE: PICTURE AT HAMp- 
TON Court (118. iv. 403).—The discovery by 
your correspondent Mr. A. 8. Exits of the 
identity of the picture of ‘A Castle’ by 
Josse de Momper, No. 916 in this palace, 
is most interesting and valuable, and I need 
scarcely say that the information he supplies 
will be gratefully noted in the next edition 
| of the Historical Catalogue of the pictures 
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in the gallery. Mr. EL.is’s identification 

will very likely lead to the revealing of the 

history of the picture, and of further facts 

about De Momper, his residence in England, 

and his probable painting of pictures for 

Charles I. ErRNEst Law. 
The Pavilion, Hampton Court Palace. 


PENGE AS A PLACE-NAME (11 8. iv. 330, 
437). — A twelfth-century instance of 
this name occurs among the Briefs of the 
Pleas formerly kept in the Chapter - House 
at Westminster. The record states that a 
certain John de Brumfeld * recedit sine die 
versus Stephanum abbatem Westmonas- 
teriensem de placito bosci de Penge, quia,” 
&e. (‘ Placitorum..Abbreviatio, 1811, p. 23, 
col. ii.). The date is Michaelmas Term in 
the first year of King John, se. 1199. 

While awaiting ProF. SKEAT’s explanation 
those readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who possess his 
latest volume, ‘The Place-Names of Berk- 
shire’ (Clarendon Press, 1911), will not 
fail to turn to p. 67 (‘ Genge’’) and p. 17 
({(‘‘ Peeginga ’’) therein. 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 

30, Albany Road, Stroud Green, N. 


JOHN ADDENBROOK: DATE OF DEATH 
(11 S. iv. 410).—In reply to G. F. R. B.’s 
query as to when John Addenbrook, who 
was instituted to the living of Upper Sapey 
in this diocese in 1725, died, I find that his 
successor was instituted on 6 February, 1727, 
the living being then vacant by the death of 
John Addenbrook. H. C. BEDDOE. 

Diocesan Registry, Hereford. 


‘“ Happen” (11 S. iv. 346, 437).—The 
use of the word ‘“‘ happen” noted at the 
latter reference is common in the Midland 
Counties. Usually, but not always, it 
occurs as ‘‘m’appen’’ (=may happen): 
‘*M’appen I shall, and m’appen I shan’t.” 
In the Isle of Axholme “* happen” is used 
as I have not heard it elsewhere. Instead 
of saying ‘‘ An accident has happened to 
him,’ we say ‘‘ He has happened an acci- 
dent.” Cc. C. B. 


This word is by no means out of usage in 
the sense of perhaps. A man, hoping to meet 
some one, says: ‘‘ Happen I shall light on 
him.” 
or “ enfold,” as ‘‘ Ill happen it up for you.” 
“* Happen it will happen” is another way 
of using the word. TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 


I heard a 
fifty years ago in a farmhouse in Surrey. 
I do not recollect what led up to it, but 
the phrase for ‘‘ perhaps” was “hap it 
may hap.” P. STILWELL. 


The word also means “‘ to wrap up” | 


variant of this word more than | 


| 

; OMAR KuayyAm BrisiioGrapHy (11 §. 
|iv 328, 358)—So many inquiries have 
reached me concerning translations of the 
* Rubaiyat’ of Omar Khayyém into foreign 
languages, that I think the following list 
| will be useful. I include only those versions 
not mentioned in Dole’s ‘ Multi-Variorum ’ 


| edition, and shall be glad to know of 
others :— 

German.—Altschul, Dresden, 1910; Gitterman, 
Leipzig, 1905; Gribble, Leipzig, 1907; Preconi, 


Zurich, 1911; 
Leipzig. 
Italian.—Angeli, 
ciano, 1907 ; 
Milan, 1903. 
French.—Grolleau, Paris, 1902 ; Henry, Paris, 
1903 ; Lahor, Paris, 1907 ; Marthold, Paris, 1910 ; 
Sibleigh, Cleveland, U.S.A., 1900. 
Spanish.—Dublan, Mexico, 
Madrid, 1907. 
Catalan.—Pastor, Barcelona, 1907. 
Danish.—Bagger, Copenhagen, 1900 ; Christen- 
sen, Copenhagen, 1903. 
Hebrew.—Imber, New 
Manchester, 1907. 
Romani.—Axon and Crofton, Manchester, 1899. 
Welsh Romani.—Macalister, Cambridge, 1907 ; 
Sampson, London, 1902. 
Welsh.—Jones, Oxford, 1907; 
diff, 1908. 
Gaelic.—Carroll, Chicago, 1909 ; 
(—?), 1908. 
Greek.—Crawley, Boston, 1902. 
Basquish.— Dodgson, London, 1907. 
Japanese.—Kakise, Worcester (U.S.A.), 1910. 
Russian.—Zhukovsky, St. Petersburg, 1897. 
A. G, Porrer. 
126, Adelaide Road, Hampstead, N.W. 


Rosen, Leipzig, 1909; Schend, 


Chini, Lan- 
Gottardi, 


Bergamo, 1910 ; 
Crespi, Milan, 1903 ; 


1904 ; Sierra, 


York, 1905; Massel, 


Williams, Car- 


Mackechnie 





Capt. MARRYAT: ‘DIARY OF A BLAshk’ 
(11 8. iv. 409).—Mr. R. B. J[ohnson]’s note 


in Dent’s edition of Marryat’s ‘ Olla 
Podrida’ succinetly explains :— 
“This edition of ‘ Olla Podrida’ does not 


include the ‘ Diary on the Continent,’ which ap- 
peared first in The Metropolitan Magazine (1835-6) 
as ‘ The Diary of a Blasé,’ continued in The New 
Monthly Magazine (1837-8) as ‘ Confessions and 
Opinions of Ralph the Restless.’ ” 

Marryat himself described the * Diary’ as 
“very good magazine stuff.” 

LIBRARIAN. 
Wandsworth. 





Perhaps Marryat’s ‘Diary of a Blasé’ 
never appeared in book-form. At any rate, 
I have portions of it in an 1835 volume of 
The Metropolitan Magazine, London, re- 
printed in New Haven, Connecticut. The 
completing portions of the ‘ Diary’ doubt- 
less appeared in the next volume of that 
same magazine, now defunct, but at one 
time conducted by Marryat himself. 

G. CUPPLEs. 


Brookline, Mass. 
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GEORGE Morbanp’s INN Siren (11 SBS. iv. 
447).—The sign, according to Hassell’s 


‘Memoirs of the Life,’ &c., was that of a | 


bull not a ** bell.”’ 

Morland was returning from Deal to 
London on foot, with his brother-in-law | 
Williams. <A riotous evening had left them | 
penniless, and, with a “craving appetite | 
tor some refreshment,’ they found them- 
selves in the neighbourhood of a roadside | 
inn, “over which was placed an animal | 
intended for a bull.” 

Morland entered the house, obtained the 
commission to paint a new sign for five | 
shillings, and persuaded the landlord to 
send to Canterbury to purchase the needful | 
materials. Meanwhile the pair refreshed | 
themselves, and before the painting was 
finished had disposed of *‘ a dinner, exhausted 
several pitchers of good ale, and a quantum 
sufficit of spirits’? to the amount of ten 
shillings, after which, convinced that it 
was impossible to extract the difference, 
* the chagrined landlord reluctantly suffered 
the travellers to depart’’ on promise of 
payment at a future day 

** Upon his arrival in town Morland related the 
adventure at the ‘ Hole in the Wall,’ in Fleet 
Street, and a gentleman set: off privately towards 
Canterbury in quest of the ‘ Bull,’ which he 
purchased of the landlord for ten guineas.” 
Another sign mentioned as painted by Mor- 
land is that of the ‘‘ White Lion” at Pad- 
dington. AITCHO. 


DILLON ON DisRAEtt (11 S. iv. 449).— 
The epithet alluded to by J. D. has been 
not infrequently applied, by people who 
favour slang expressions, to some one 
whom they wish, politely, to term “a 
blasted lyre!’ I can, in my own experi- 
ence, trace it back to 1860; but I think 
we could find instances of far earlier date— 
probably in the annals of duelling 

HERBERT B. CLAYTON. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


The allusion is probably the reverse of 
complimentary. I have heard it put into 
a conundrum in reference to another public | 
man: ‘“‘Why is So-and-so like a_ harp |} 
struck by lightning ?”’ ‘‘ Because he is a 
blasted lyre.” Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Streatham Common. 


{Several other correspondents reply to the same } 


effect.] 


* VIvE LA BELGE ” (11S. iv. 129, 174, 215). 


—After their entertainment in London the | 
Belgian visitors dispersed themselves over 
the country, where volunteers who had 
shared in the hospitalities of Belgium the | 


| 
| year before were anxious to reciprocate. 


A small party came to Derby, where (after 
| being escorted from the station by the local 
| volunteer battalion) they were received in 
‘the Market-Place by the Mayor and Corpora- 
‘tion amid the greatest enthusiasm. On 
| their way to Chatsworth, where they went 
next day to lunch, they alighted at Crom- 
| ford to find a banner, with “ Vive la Belge” 

in large characters, stretched across the road. 
Before they entrained again at Matlock 
| Bridge champagne was served, literally in 
|buckets. There was a ball for them that 
same night, but perhaps the most hilarious 
| moment of a very memorable time was 
when, in returning thanks at the inevitable 
banquet, a captain of the Belgian National 
Guard explained with the utmost gravity, 
and in excellent English, that they too were 
volunteers, just as we were, with the simple 
difference that they were “obliged to be 
volunteers.”’ C. M. 

Warrington. 





“MAKE A LONG ARM” (11 S. iv. 44, 118, 
158, 215).—A familiar expression here also. 
H. L. FarrcHILp. 


Cazenovia, New York. 


BurIAL IN WOOLLEN: ‘‘ DOLBERLINE ” 
(11 S. iv. 368).—Mrs. Palliser (‘ History of 
Lace,’ 1902) alludes to the custom of using 
lace as a decoration to grave-clothes, and at 
p. 366 occurs this foot-note :— 

‘That grave-clothes were lace-trimmed we 
infer from the following strange announcement in 
The London Gazette for August 12th to 15th, 1678 : 

“Whereas decent and fashionable lace-shifts 
and Dressings for the dead, made of woollen, have 
been presented to his Majesty by Amy Potter, 
widow (the first that put the making of such 
things in practice), and his Majesty well liking 
the same, hath upon her humble Petition, been 
graciously pleased to give her leave to insert this 
advertisement, that it may be known she now 
wholly applies herself in making both lace and 
plain of all sorts, at reasonable prices, and lives 
in Crane Court in the Old Change, near St. Paul’s 
Church Yard.’ 











fF; Again, in Nov. of the same year: 


*** His Majesty, to increase the woollen manufac- 
ture and to encourage obedience to the late act for 
| burying in woollen, has granted to Amy Potter 
the sole privilege of making all sorts of woollen 
laces for the decent burial of the dead or other- 

| wise, for fourteen years, being the first inventor 
| thereof.’ ” 

' Mrs. Palliser makes no special mention 
| of woollen lace, nor of the name ‘“ Dolber- 
| line.’ Is this intended for ‘‘ Colbertine”’ ? 
| a Pp. 339 she says :— 

‘It is difficult now to ascertain what descrip- 
tion of lace was that styled Colbertine. It is 
written Colberteen, Colbertain, Golbertain, Col- 
bertine. Evelyn in his ‘ Fop’s Dictionary ’ (1690) 





, a ye 
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gives ‘ Colbertine, a lace resembling net-work of 
the fabric of Monsieur Colbert, superintendent 
of the French King’s manufactures.’”’ 

But point d’Alencon lace was that specially 
styled “‘ the fabric’? of Colbert, and Colber- 
tine appears to have been a coarse production. 
Swift talks of knowing 

The difference between 
Rich Flanders lace and Colberteen. 
‘Cadenus and Vanessa.’ 


Tom JONES. 


HENRY FENTON Janis (11 S. iv. 410, 473). 
—The following is of earlier date, but pos- 
sibly a kinsman: Henry Jadis, s. John of 
Dodington, co. Lincoln, arm. Hertford 
Coll., Oxon., matric. 19 March, 1796, aged 17; 
B.A. 1801. A. R. Bay Ley. 


OVERING SURNAME (11 S. iv. 89, 178, 216, 
277).—In the ‘ Judge Samuel Sewall Diary,’ 
vol. iii. p. 330, a “ Mr. Overing”’ is men- 
tioned as attending a Boston funeral as 
‘‘ bearer ”’ in the year 1723. On p. 375 of the 
same volume, year 1726, an “‘ Attorney Mr. 
Overing”’’ is cited—probably the same 
individual. He was seemingly that John 
Overing whose wife was daughter of the 
New England legal magnate Robert Auch- 
mity, and whose will, mentioning a Sir 
Henry Furnice, was proved in 1748. His 
brother, ‘“‘ James Overing, mariner,’ died 
in Hopkinston (now Hopkinton), Massa- 
chusetts, in 1746. J. G. CUPPLEs. 

Brookline, Massachusetts. 


TWEEDMOUTH (11 S. iv. 428).—Tweed- 
mouth is on the south side of Tweed mouth, 
while Berwick is on the north side. The 
two places are connected by a long, quaint, 
many-arched bridge of ancient date, the 
arches differing in size. Berwick itself 
and its bounds—three miles north and west 
—are, and have been for centuries, a portion 
of England, English law and the English 
church being in evidence there. It is now, 
for Parliamentary and other purposes, 
a portion of the county of Northumberland. 
Contrary to the vulgar idea, and indeed to 
the teaching of some school-books, the 
Tweed here, and for some three miles from 
its mouth, does not divide Scotland from 
England. R. B—r. 

South Shields. 


LUNATICS AND PRIVATE LUNATIC ASYLUMS 
(11 S. iv. 209, 251, 395).—It is probable 


that the sensational trials of 1858, men- 
tioned at the second reference, which drew 
attention to the ill-treatment of patients 
in lunatic asylums, were the motive that 
caused Wilkie Collins in 1860 to write his 








a novel that soon 
The story 


‘Woman in White,’ 
acquired a worldwide celebrity. 
was afterwards dramatized. 

N. W. Hitt. 

New York. 

THE Royat EXcHANGE (Il S. ii. 508; 
iii. 385; iv. 138, 176).—The following from 
The City Press of 2 December in regard 
to a recent meeting of the Gresham Trust 
will be read with interest :— 

**,...In the course of the afternoon incidental 
reference was made to the fact that the com- 
mittee were about to consider a proposal for the 
publication of a booklet upon the frescoes in 
the ambulatory of the Royal Exchange.” 

This is indeed welcome news. 
CEecin CLARKE. 

Junior Athenzeum Club. 


Ursan V.’s Famity Name (ll S. iv. 
204, 256, 316, 456).—At the last reference 
Turstin fitz Row should have been Turstin. 
fitz Rou; the proof failed to reach me. 

G. H. WHITE. 

St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 





Hotes on Books, Ke. 


English Dialects from the Eighth Century to™the 
Present Day. By the Rev. Walter W. Skeat. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

THOSE who are 

keen thro’ wordy snares to track 
Suggestion to her inmost cell 

know the fascination of words and their meanings. 

Unfortunately, the majority of writers and readers 

of to-day remain in ignorance of the resources 

of their own language, and either go to bad popular 
guides or neglect their occasional instruction. 

In this little manual Prof. Skeat supplies a mas- 

terly introduction to ‘* English in the native garb.” 

and shows the many sources which have made 
our tongue what it is to-day. 

He gives abundant measure of illustration from 
actual words in common use, which should make 
the book of interest to the average reader. He 
points out also that what are regarded as mistakes 
in dialect are sometimes true forms, our own being 
due to phonetic decay. Among other notable 
remarks we find the Professor explaining that 
French influence in our dialects has been neglected 
except in the case of Scotland, where it has been 
exaggerated. To Anglo-French, i.e., the forms of 
French largely peculiar to England, are due 
several peculiarities of pronunciation. Thus 
** pouge ’’ is French, but ‘* rage ”’ is Anglo-French. 

Besides the illustrations throughout the book, 
there is also a chapter of specimens of our better 
dialect writers, which range from Aberdeen to 
East Sussex. <A Bibliography will aid those who 
wish to make further study, and at the end.there 
is a reproduction of the only English proclama- 
tion of Henry III., 18 October, 1258. 

The manual ought to be adopted widely as a 
beginners’ book in English, for it is written in a 
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simple, lucid style, and wholly devoid of the 
pompous and tortured language which makes the 
work of some philologists dull and lifeless. 

Chats on Postage Stamps. By Frederick J. 

Melville. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Mr. MELVILLE has given us a 
which will prove very interesting to stamp collec- 
tors. In his preface he says: ‘ True students 
of stamps will extract from them all that they 
have to teach. They will read from them the 
development of arts, manufactures, social, com- 
mercial, and political progress, the rise and fall 
of nations.’”’ They will further learn a great deal 
of geography and history, e.g., which Colonies 
belong to the various Powers. Mr. Metrille 
adds that they will be trained to be observant 
of the minutie that matter, and will broaden 
their outlook as they survey their stamps ‘‘ from 
China to Peru.” 

The book begins with a dictionary of philatelic 
terms, and at its close will be found another 
of philatelic bibliography and an_ excellent 
index. The first part deals with the history of 
stamps and stamp collecting. ‘Then comes advice 
to collectors, while chapters vii., viii., and ix. 
deal with the romance of the pastime, and 
chapter x. reveals the treasures of some of the 
royal and municipal collections. 

The illustrations are well produced and inter- 
esting, and we cordially commend the book at 
this season to the notice of all parents who have 
children interested in stamps. We remark 
that Mr. Melville promises, in conjunction with 
Mr. C. Nissen, a further volume on the subject 
of ‘ British Essays and Proofs,’ 
shall look forward. 

Mr. HENRY FROWDE AND MEssrRsS. CHAPMAN 
& HALL send »s copies of Pickwick Papers and 
Nicholas Nickleby with coloured plates. The 
colour may please some readers, but it is added 
to plates which are already dark with etched lines, 


and is of the character of a slight wash, which we | 


cannot consider effective. The fields white with 
snow add something to the picture of Mr. Pick- 


wick sliding, but in most cases we shou!'d prefer to | 


see the well-known illustrations by Phiz as they 
left his hand. The reader can easily judge of the 
effect of the new 
Maclise portrait of Dickens, which is the frontis- | 
piece to ‘ Nicholas Nickleby.’ The type of the | 
edition is very readable, and the red binding 
is suitably cheerful. 


In The Burlington Magazine for December we | 


miss the editorial which deals faithfully with some | 
current topic of importance to art-lovers. The | 
frontispiece shows a Virgin and Child in which 
the one is more like a sister to the other than a 
mother. This picture and others are discussed | 
by Mr. Herbert Cook in a highly interesting 
article on ‘Leonardo da _ Vinci and 
Copies.” The theft of the *‘ Monna Lisa’ has, 
‘Art in France’ tells us, produced a state of 
caution at the Louvre which makes one uncertain 
of being admitted to any of the rooms on any 
day. ‘Il Rosso (Fiorentino) by Himself (?)” | 


introduces an artist of the great time of Italian | 


painting, about whose work Sir Claude Phillips 
writes a fascinating article. Mr. 

begins a study with illustrations of ‘English | 
Domestic Spoons,’ which promises to be very | 


delightful book , 


and to this we | 


departure by inspecting the | 


some | 


N. Veitch | 


| illuminating. He deals inter alia with the Latin 
cochle ar, a spoon for eating snails, and the question 
of * Apostle” spoons, with a quotation from 
‘Henry VIII.’ Mr. Roger Fry continues his 
expert account of the * Exhibition of Old Masters 
at the Grafton Galleries’; and there is a notice of 
‘ Gift-Books’ of the illustrated sort which is 
worth attention at this season. 


In The 
is as pungent as ever. 


National Review the political writing 
Mr. E. Capel Cure seeks 
to check the * petulant campaign ™ of recent 
protest against Italy’ s behaviour in Tripoli. 
Mr. Paul England in * A Plea for English Song’ 
discourses sensibly concerning the low standard 
of English translation which opera singers have 
had to tolerate, excepting from his condemnation 
the versions of H. F. Chorley. Most of the worst 
renderings are due to the ‘‘ verbum verbo” 
fallacy which Horace exposed; and the free 
paraphrase is, as Mr. England points out, much 
more likely to produce good results. Mr. Edgar 
Syers has a pleasant article on ‘ The Little River,’ 

,» the Thames above Oxford. Mr. A. Maurice 
Low in ‘ American Affairs’ shows that President 
| Taft has divided his party, and is in a bad way. 
‘ Barbarous Boyhood,’ by Mr. Bertram Smith, 
is penetrating in its insight into the strange ways 
of the young human animal; and a ‘** Post-Impres- 
sionist Scribbler’ proffers some severe criticism 
of ‘ Pictorial Art in South London,’ i.e., certain 
wall-paintings in a classroom of the Borough 
Polytechnic representing ‘The Amusements of 
London.’ 


HENRY SNOWDEN WARD.—We are sorry 
the death, reported from New York 
on Saturday last, of Mr. Henry Snowden Ward, 
a contributor to our columns. He was an expert 
Dickensian and photographer, and with his wife 
produced an excellent and fully illustrated 
volume on ‘ The Real Dickens Land.’ He also 
| published a book on ‘ Shakespeare’s Town and 
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Notices to Correspondents. 


EpITrorIAL communications should be addressed 
to “‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 


“ 


tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub. 
_lishers ” si —at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, 


cieninipiiaibi who send letters to be for- 
| warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
| the page of ‘N. & Q” to which their letters refer, 
| so that the contributor may be readily identified. 
| Otherwise much time has to be spent in tracing the 
| ¢ juerist. 
| fh Cy Me B.D, 
| Forwarded. 

A. P., Toronto (‘*Colonial Arms ”’).—Thanks 
| for reply, but anticipated at p. 436 by a home 
| correspondent. 

E. L. H. Tew (‘‘ Camden Society’s Publica- 
tions ’’).—Mr. H. E. Malden, the Secretary of 
the Royal Historical Society, 7, South Square, 
Gray’s Inn, W.C., will probably be able to supply 
| the information you se via 


M. L. F., and J. R. L. H.— 





